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Events of the Geek. 


THE political dangers of a ruined and restless 
Germany were illustrated by the murder last week of 
the former Finance Minister, Matthias Erzberger. Two 
young men, armed with revolvers, shot him dead while 
walking with another Deputy in the Black Forest. The 
motive was, of course, political, and the papers of the 
Right made no attempt to conceal their satisfaction, 
while the Left charged the Right with the direct guilt of 
the deed. There are some indications that the murder 
was expected by some people in Berlin on the day on 
which it actually took place. Suspicion first fell on the 
student Hirschfeldt, who wounded Erzberger in January, 
1920, and had been released on the ground of ill-health 
before the end of his eighteen months’ sentence, but this 
idea has been abandoned. The Left sees in the murder 
the climax to a series of militarist demonstrations—a 
telegram from the Kaiser hinting at revanche, the festive 
celebration of the anniversary of Tannenberg, a mass 
meeting at Potsdam, and other activities of which 
Ludendorff, Lettow-Vorbeck, Von der Goltz, and other 
Pan-German soldiers were the heads. Even before this 
outrage, there was marked nervousness and widespread 
fear of some impending militarist coup. 


* * * 


Tue murder raised the political temperature above 
fever point. One cannot say that Erzberger was either 
loved or trusted by the Left, though his talents were 
valued, but the reasons for the Right’s hatred of him 
were well understood—his services to peace from 1917 
onward, and his authorship of the drastic war-taxation 
of capital. The two Socialist Parties, acting for once 
together, demanded exceptional measures to defend the 
Republic. President Ebert, Premier Wirth, and the 
Cabinet were of the same mind, and a decree was issued 
authorizing the suspension for a fortnight of subversive 
newspapers, which was at once applied to several 
monarchist organs. There is also talk of the banishment 
of the more dangerous generals. It is obvious that the 
Right has overreached itself, and its meetings are every- 
where broken up by angry crowds. Immense mass 
demonstrations in favor of the Republic were held in 
many towns, but especially in Berlin, on Wednesday, 





the day of the funeral. Once more, as during the Kapp 
conspiracy, the will of the German people is mada clear, 
to retain the Republic and reject militarism, which, 
none the less, makes some headway, as the result of the 
incessant threats and injuries of French policy. 


* * * 


In the Ireland that is administered by Sinn Fein 
the truce has been preserved with remarkable success. 
In the domain of the North-East Parliament there has 
been, on the contrary, incessant and growing violence. 
Belfast is the most barbarous city in Western Europe, 
and it has lived up to its reputation. The 
pogrom is now its accredited form of propaganda. 
The Catholics have been the victims of a series of 
attacks culminating in an outbreak on Tuesday of such 
a character that the Lord Mayor was obliged to ask the 
soldiers to take charge of the city. In twenty-four 
hours nine persons were killed and over fifty wounded. 
This disgraceful disorder is the result partly of direct 
propaganda by Orange leaders, partly of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s wilful folly in organizing the Orange 
lodges as special constables. Mr. Coote, a Member of 
the Ulster Parliament, has called on the Orange lodges 
to be ‘‘ more aggressive,’’ and the Minister of Labor 
has been attacked for venturing to appoint a single 
Catholic to a post in his department. These events give a 
special interest to the appeal of the representatives of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh to the Dail. The Chairmen of 
the County Councils of these two counties, together with 
other public men, presented themselves at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday to declare their resolute opposition 
to separation from the re:t of Ireland. They pointed 
out that in the two counties Nationalists were in a 
majority, and their arguments for being allowed to 
choose their Parliament receive dramatic force from the 
fate of the Catholics in Belfast. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: ‘‘ All one hears from 
those who are in touch with the North of Ireland points to 
that region as the real source of danger, and I doubt if the 
gravity of the situation there is as yet fully realized. 
Practically, Mr. Hugh Martin is justified in stating that 
these districts are ‘preparing to rebel’ against the 
North-Eastern Parliament. Meanwhile, they are being 
terrorized by the ‘ Specials,’ of whom all three classes 
are still active and armed, in spite of all statements to 
the contrary. These gentlemen do net ccnceai their 
desire to put an end to all ‘ Papishes’ as soon as an 
opportunity offers. The danger lies in the fact that war 
in the North means a religious war. It seems worth 
while also to remind English readers that there are still 
thirty thousand Catholics in Belfast on the point of 
starvation, from which they are only being kept by 
American money distributed through Dublin. If this 
money is withheld Belfast must either put all these 
people on her rates, or run the risks of rict on a large 
scale. One cannot help feeling that the much-vaunted 
business men of the North must see that their only 
chance of continued prosperity lies in coming to terms 
with the South, unless, indeed, England is prepared to 
finance Ulster in order to maintain disunity in Ireland. 
Much, perhaps everything, depends on the answer to 
this question. 
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“ As I write the dangerous condition of the North is 
again emphasized by a fresh outbreak of warfare in the 
streets of Belfast, and by the cessation of work over the 
whole system of the Great Northern Railway. The isola- 
tion of the North-East corner from the rest of Ireland 
is liable to increase the danger very greatly—especially 
as it is generally felt that the railway managers have 
acted in this case on political rather than on religious 
grounds. Should any further serious bloodshed occur in 
the North, it is quite doubtful whether the Truce can be 
maintained throughout the rest of Ireland. Discipline 
up to the present has been marvellous, but it has been 
helped by a general atmosphere of relaxation. That 
atmosphere is beginning to be dissipated under the strain 
of long suspense. ‘Incidents’ are taking place with 
serious frequency, and a spark from the North might be 
sufficient to set fire to powder which is rapidly drying to 
the danger point.’’ 


* * * 


ANOTHER stage in the Irish negotiations was reached 
last Monday, when further correspondence was published 
between Mr. de Valera and Mr. Lloyd George. Both 
letters bore in their text the signs of the kind of discus- 
sion that had preceded their dispatch. The leaders of 
the Dail were anxious to reaffirm their position, and in 
the effort to elucidate their contentions they used 
analogies that do not bear at all closely on the present 
case. Mr. Lloyd George, combating these contentions, 
had resort to the American analogy—his King Charles’s 
head—which is no more relevant than an analogy 
between the relations of Spain and Portugal. The 
important sentences in both letters come at the end. 
Mr. de Valera said that if England would accept “ the 
broad and guiding principle” of government by consent 
of the governed, the Dail would appoint plenipotentiaries 
to negotiate. Mr. Lloyd George said that he would be 
glad to discuss with the leaders if they were prepared to 
examine how far the considerations that British states- 
men had to keep in mind could be reconciled with their 
aspirations. At the moment of writing no further letters 
have passed, but there is a general expectation that 
personal negotiations will now be resumed. It is difficult 
to see what obstacle can be put in their way, for though 
the tone of the speeches at the Dail and Mr. de Valera’s 
letter was not pacific, it is clear that there is no irre- 
parable difference between the two parties. 


* * * 


Ir is clear from the guarded comments in the 
“ Freeman’s Journal’’ and the “Irish Independent ’’ 
that the desire for a settlement is sincere and consider- 
able. What are the obstacles? There is, we understand, 
a genuine fear in Irish minds that England will use any 
arrangement that is made for protecting the ports and 
aerodromes as a means of interfering in Irish politics. 
These critics think that just as England destroyed the 
effect of the concession of 1783 by undermining the Parlia- 
ment to which she had granted full liberty, so in this case 
we shall take back with one hand what we give with 
another. They see in imagination their ports and aero- 
dromes under English officers, and the one thing they do 
not want to see on Irish soil is the color of khaki. Surely 
arrangements for defence will not necessitate this. Some 
sort of joint service will be provided, and any soldiers 
serving in Ireland could easily be under the Irish Govern- 
ment. The idea of limiting the Irish Army is quite 
unnecessary, and, indeed, impracticable. It is easy, 


therefore, with goodwill to devise what is necessary for 
our safety in such a way as to leave no room for Irish 
The Irish Labor Party are concerned, we 


anxiety. 





believe, over the suggested Free Trade Treaty, which 
would hamper their freedom in dealing with profiteers. 
We cannot believe that this demand would be pressed. 
In principle there is everything to be said for keeping 
trade open between the two countries. The state of 
Europe at this moment is an object-lesson in the mischiefs 
of economic nationalism. But, however desirable such a 
treaty may be in itself, it would be ridiculous to make it 
an obstacle to peace. 
* * * 

WE must postpone a full dealing with the tragic 
case of the poor London municipalities, under the double 
pressure of high rates and the result of the demand for 
maintenance for the unemployed (in Islington the figure 
for a family of six is now £3 13s. 6d.; elsewhere the 
demand is said to have risen to £5 a week). Some at least 
of this burden is due to social injustice. If the Fowler Bill 
for equalization had really created a single rate, subject 
to some central control of local expenditure, the revolt 
of Poplar and its partners in misfortune need never have 
occurred. Nor do we see how the imprisonment of Mr. 
Lansbury and his colleagues will help matters. The 
Council’s rate will not be paid; the tale of the unem- 
ployed, and their demand for sustenance on a scale which 
does, we fear, lessen the motive to work, will continue 
and grow. The Government should long ago have con- 
structed a scheme of industrial insurance. They cannot 
now postpone this over the winter. 


* * * 


Ir will be remembered that the Peace Conference, 
on its own initiative and without any prompting from 
Austria, assigned to it the Western strip of Hungary, 
known as the Burgenland. Though it has been Hun- 
garian soil for centuries, the population is by a large 
majority German, and its considerable agricultural 
riches will be a gain to the food-supply of Vienna. This 
territory the Magyars are not going to abandon without 
a struggle. About a third of it has been peacefully occu- 
pied by the Austrian gendarmerie, under the supervision 
of an Allied Commission, but the remainder, including 
the town of Oedenburg, is defiantly held by Hungarian 
irregulars, under Hejjas and Pronay. These are, of 
course, the chiefs of the notorious “ terror troops,’’ who 
are known to be the especial protégés of the Regent, 
Admiral Horthy, and the authors of most of the mas- 
sacres of Socialists and Jews during the orgy of the 
“White” triumph. Austria does not intend to fight. 
She is disarmed, whereas the Allies have tolerated Hun- 
garian armaments. She has simply called on the Allies 
to enforce the Treaty. The Tchechs are backing her, 
partly because Hungary is their chief enemy, but also 
because they want to build a connecting “ corridor ” rail- 
way across the Burgenland to make military connection 
with the South Slavs. One recalls that the “Temps,” a 
few weeks ago, advised Hungary to be very slow to 
abandon the Burgenland. For this Hungarian coup, as 
for the precedents in Silesia and Vilna, one descries 
French support. 


* * * 


Tova the early news of the Moplah rising on the 
Malabar coast sounded alarming, we should judge that 
there was never any real political or military danger. 
Time was needed to bring up troops over considerable 
distances, but when once they had arrived, the weakness 
of the rebels was pitiably evident. In what is described 
as an “ action ’’ with the rebels on August 26th, they lost 
400 killed, while the troops had only two killed and six 
wounded. These figures call for close inquiry. Some 
shooting was obviously necessary, but this slaughter looks 
like a punitive measure. In a political sense, unless the 
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official news is much colored, the rising, so far from being 
dangerous, may help Simla. For it broke the alliance 
of religions, and the Moplahs behaved like the primitive 
Moslem fanatics they are, killing and “ converting ’”’ 
Hindoos with at least as much zest as they put into their 
attacks on Englishmen. Further accounts show that the 
rising may not have been deliberate, and certainly did 
not happen “according to plan.’’ It was a reply to 
searches for arms and arrests by a mixed party of police 
and troops. There must have been a good deal of agita- 
tion over the Caliphate going on before the searches, but 
one does not gather that the arms were anything more 
formidable than sporting guns and knives. From the 
first, the responsible Indian Moslem leaders, and, of 
course, Mr. Gandhi, discountenanced the rising, and 
offered their mediation, which was refused. 
* * * 


THERE is one distinct step to record in the rather 
slow process of setting relief in motion for the alleviation 
of the Russian Famine. Dr. Nansen, who had travelled 
very rapidly to Moscow, as the director appointed by the 
European Red Cross at Geneva, has completed his nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Government. Those who are 
anxious over “ guarantees’”’ that the relief stores shall 
not be misused for any political end by the Communist 
officials may rest satisfied, for Dr. Nansen has secured 
a very drastic agreement, on the same lines as that 
already secured for Mr. Hoover’s organization. To our 
thinking, the best ‘‘ guarantee ’’ is the experience of 
the Quakers who have been at work for over a year, and 
have met with no difficulties in controlling the distribu- 
tion of their funds. Foreign workers and foreign aid are 
now beginning to arrive in the Volga area itself. An 
agent of the Society of Friends has been there for some 
time, and the first outposts of Mr. Hoover’s big organi- 
zation have just arrived. The “Save the Children 
Fund ”’ will take over the Saratoff district. The first 
American telegrams from Samara paint a hideous picture 
of the swarms of dirty, emaciated, and diseased refugees 
which crowd the railway yard and gradually fill the 


cemetery. 
* * * 


One cannot, however, ignore the political difficulties 
in the work of relief. The “ All Russian ’”’ Relief Com- 
mittee, composed of notable men and women who were 
and are the opponents of the Communists, has had a 
short life, and is now dissolved. The real reason seems 
to be that the “ White ”’ exiles and the French Press were 
giving the very bad advice that Western Governments 
and relief agencies should negotiate with this Com- 
mittee, over the head of the Soviet organization, as 
though it were the real Government of Russia. The 
anxiety of this Committee to send large delegations of its 
members abroad, instead of going down to the Volga to 
work, increased the suspicion of the Soviet authorities. 
We pass no judgment on-this unpleasant incident, save 
to say that, as usual, the Russian Whites abroad are 
doing their country no service. Meanwhile, the official 
Allied Commission has begun its sittings in Paris, where 
it cannot meet any representative of Soviet Russia. Its 
French members are gentlemen with a past, towards 
whom the Russians may well feel more than suspicion. 
Of any British official action there is still no news. 
Private relief is admirable and morally necessary, but 
there must be substantial official credits and grants. 

* * * 

Tue salient fact which has struck everyone in 
reading Sir Herbert Samuel’s report on the administra- 
tion of Palestine is that its British garrison is costing us 
£2,500,000 a year, or £500 a man. At that rate, and 
on this scale, it is evident that our finances will not stand 





the strain. Contrasted with this lavish military outlay 
is the fact that the Administration enjoys no grant what- 
ever for purposes of development, nor can it, in its 
present transitional stage, contract a foreign loan. There 
is some success to report in such matters as the com- 
posing of Bedouin feuds, but the partially trained 
native police is still, as Sir Herbert Samuel admits, 
unsatisfactory, and some, remen:bering its share in 
recent pogroms, might use a harder word. The tendency 
will be to turn round and repudiate the conception of 
the Jewish “‘ national home.’’ But is the promotion of 
that end really the purpose of this force of occupation? 
Is it not rather stationed in Palestine in accordance with 
the recent strategic doctrine that the defence of the Suez 
Canal must be contrived from that end as well as from 
Egypt? This charge must be debited less to Zionism 


than to strategy. 
* * * 


MippLesex retained the County Cricket Champion- 
ship for the second year in succession by their victory 
over Surrey by six wickets last Tuesday. Their leadership 
has an appreciable element of luck in it, as it had last 
year, for Yorkshire were scurvily treated by the weather 
in several matches (the one with Surrey, for example) 
they would otherwise have won. It is a pity, too, that 
the champions do not play as many matches as the other 
strong counties, and a greater uniformity in this 
respect is a desirable reform. But even with these 
reservations Middlesex are probably the best county 
side. With their triumph, the cricket season virtually 
comes to an end in an atmosphere of regret one never feels 
at the close of the football season. It is a great tribute 
to the best of games that it has never become professional- 
ized and commercialized as football—which in its more 
expert and public character is nothirg more than a 
competition between business firms—has. The proper 
method of preventing that calamity lies not in retaining 
the snobbish and humiliating divisions between “ gentle- 
men ’’ and “‘ players,’’ but in abolishing them, and thus 
encouraging a freer intercourse. Professionals would 
then play less as though their lives depended on it, and 
amateurs would derive nothing but gain from a break- 
down of the old exclusivism. County cricket is a healthy, 
popular, and charming game; to keep up with modern 
ideas is the way to keep it so. 

* * * 


Tue victory of A. C. Maclaren’s Eleven over the 
Australians by 28 runs was one principally of masterly 
generalship. On paper, the team seemed a mixed lot, 
and nearer to University than Test Match standard. 
But it won, because Maclaren knows how to handle his 
bowlers, dispose his field, and calculate his forces not 
only better than any other player in England, but from 
a different range of vision. He is a national captain; the 
others lead their county sides. Throughout the season 
one has had the impression that the Australians, for all 
their mathematical expertness, ought to be beaten. The 
fault of endowing them with a prestige hardly matched 
even by their ability must rest ultimately, we think, 
with the Selection Committee. They retained Douglas 
as captain in the earlier matches when his deficiencies 
were obvious ; they ignored Maclaren ; they failed to avail 
themselves of the younger type of amateur which 
played under so wise a captain a large part in defeating 
the Australians, and their experiments, when they were 
made, were those of a rigid conservatism thrown off its 
balance. The Australians have achieved their supremacy 
not only by their great merits, but by a kind of psycho- 
logical terrorism, established through a lack of faith in a 
control which had a great leader under its eye and failed 
to see him. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


—o 
THE NEED FOR COMMON SENSE. 
THERE is a difficulty that embarrasses negotiations 
between Englishmen and Irishmen, a difficulty which is 
aggravated by the memories of history, though it does 
not arise directly from them. Broadly speaking, the 
Englishman looks at the consequences, the Irishman at 
the implications, of any arrangement. It is a common- 
place of our history that almost all the capital institu- 
tions and devices of our public life have developed by 
some other method than that of deliberate design. The 
implications of this or that change have rarely troubled 
the minds of English statesmen. This is true of the 
place of the Crown, of the place of Parliament, of the 
place of the Dominions in the British system. The 
ordinary Englishman says, ‘‘ If I do this, what will 
happen—not a year hence, or a hundred years hence, 
but to-morrow?’’ That is the working and guiding 
philosophy of his political life. It is to many situations 
miserably inadequate; it may be blamed as wanting 
in depth, in subtlety, in imagination; it has led us 
before now into signal disaster. But it does promote, 
in many ways, an equable and equitable temper that 
will carry people through crises and problems where logic 
and self-consciousness only take you round and round a 

vicious circle. 

Applying this temper to the Government’s Irish 
proposals, the Englishman says: ‘‘ Ireland can have her 
own Government, her own army, her own institutions: 
the control of her life. These are the broad consequences 
of our policy, and I approve of them.’’ He does not think 
out all that is implied in the proposed relationship, either 
in the way of concession by England or concession by 
Ireland. But so far as he thinks of it as involving any 
sacrifice, he judges of it by standards bearing no relation 
to history. England, in his view, is giving something, 
and he approves of the gift because its consequences seem 
to him satisfactory. 

The Irishman reasons by habit and temperament in 
the opposite way. He says: “ Here is an arrangement 
that may have such and such consequences, but what does 
it imply? It implies that my country occupies a 
particular status which I do not accept. It may offer me 
a relationship that is convenient and advantageous, but 
I have to consider what I am logically admitting if I 
accept it.’’ This train of reasoning makes him resent the 
unconscious patronage with which some English people 
talk of the proposal ; he is quite right in resenting the use 
of the word “ generous,’’ because it implies that England 
is making the concessions and Ireland benefiting by 
them. He shrinks from the idea of Dominion partner- 
ship within the British Commonwealth, because it implies 
that there is something in common between the history of 
his ancient race and that of some very modern com- 
munities. And with this incessant anxiety in his mind— 
the sort of anxiety that Englishmen do not understand, 
for they are free from it themselves—he tends to see 
something sinister and threatening in the details of 
the proposed scheme. It is very difficult for him to 
examine it on its merits, for he starts by thinking that 
the intention of the whole scheme is to discredit his 
status, and he naturally concludes that he had better put 
the worst, rather than the best, construction on every- 
thing that is vague or ambiguous in its parts. He reads 
into our simple pragmatist genius a deep Machia- 
vellian cunning, while we with our easy-going and uncon- 





sidered methods wound his feelings and excite his 
suspicions without knowing it. 

This is a difficulty, but once it is recognized this very 
discrepancy of temperament should make it easier to come 
to a reasonable accommodation. For as Mr. William 
O’Brien says in his admirable letter to the ‘‘ Times,”’ 
“* In claiming before the world to have offered Ireland the 
status of Canada or Australia, Mr. Lloyd George. . . 
has whittled down England’s objection even to the 
plenary programme of Mr. de Valera to the two grounds 
of England’s military security and the protection of 
minorities.’’ In other words, there is no question of 
asserting authority over Ireland; her status is not dis- 
puted ; there is no contest between wills or between two 
rival desires for self-expression ; England has renounced 
for ever the wish to impose any civilization of her own on 
the Irish people. Ireland’s claim to follow her own way 
of life, to give her own message to the world, to make 
what experiments she chooses in the arts of social 
co-operation, in which humanity has still almost every- 
thing to learn—this claim is unchallenged. ll that 
remains is to find an accommodation between two peoples, 
living in close neighborhood, whose children dwell side by 
side, united by marriage and all the ties of social life, in 
half-a-dozen British communities, scattered all over the 
world, in the interests and for the safety of both. There 
were controversial passages in Mr. Lloyd George’s last 
letter, and his unhappy American analogy seems to us so 
easy to pull to pieces, that the wits of the nimble young 
men of the “Irish Bulletin’’ are almost wasted on it. 
But the whole truth about the present position was 
summed up in one wise sentence in which he invited the 
leaders of the Dail to examine the considerations that a 
British statesman has to keep in mind in order to see 
how they can be reconciled with Irish aspirations. That 
is the problem, and as Englishmen are concerned only 
for the consequences, many questions that might at one 
time have raised difficulties of principle have become now 
mere questions of form. Mr. Lloyd George, whatever 
his faults—and they have not been overlooked in these 
columns—has a flexible and versatile mind. If Ireland 
has men with the same gifts, there can be no difficulty in 
reaching a settlement. 

For there is nothing rigid in the form of the 
suggested association. If a different form can bring 
the two peoples into the desired peace, let it be 
adopted. It is suggested by Mr. Martin, in the “ Daily 
News,”’ that the Dail leaders may propose as an alterna- 
tive to a Dominion arrangement a scheme for a Dual 
Monarchy on the plan originally proposed by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith. Some such plan might meet the needs of the 
situation, and we do not doubt that if it is proposed it 
will receive full consideration. On principle there is no 
objection to it, for it satisfies Mr. George’s governing 
conditions. The main difference between the relation of 
England to Ireland and the relation of England to 
Canada is that their close neighborhood alters the 
character of their joint strategical problem. In any 
case, we are convinced England can easily satisfy Irish- 
men that she can assume responsibility for the safety of 
the Irish shores without in any way imperilling Ireland’s 
freedom. The plans can be set out in black and white, 
and it can be shown that the idea that England is going 
to find a pretext for military occupation is the idlest of 
all disturbing fancies. It may be that the leaders of the 
Dail consider that the arrangements of the Dual 
Monarchy with certain joint services would make Ireland 
more secure and her position clearer than a Dominion 
relationship. If so, let that plan be thrashed out in 
negotiation; not by the protracted method of the 
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exchange of notes, but by personal interchange of ideas. 
For the problem now is a problem of method. It is 
essential both to England and to Ireland that this 
problem, simple in its essence, but portentous in its issue, 
should be solved. We need not inquire at this moment 
for which of the two peoples failure would be more 
calamitous or more shameful. But in urging Irishmen 
to discuss that problem now, and to give all the help 
they can in finding a solution, we would impress on them 
that the circumstances and atmosphere in England could 
not be more favorable than they are at this hour, and 
that to suppose that any other Government will be more 
independent (in respect of its position and circumstances) 
of the fears and the passions of the past than the Govern- 
ment which is now discussing the problem would be to 
make a disastrous miscalculation. 

The events of the last week have not helped directly 
to disentangle the Ulster question, but the contrast 
between the part of Ireland which is governed by Sir 
James Craig’s Parliament and that which is governed 
by Sinn Fein is bound to have a great effect on English 
minds. The rulers of Orange Ireland are clearly quite 
incapable of enforcing the truce on their agents, 
even if they desire to do so. Special constables 
and other Orange zealots are keeping up perpetual 
strife in Belfast. If the Sinn Fein authorities 
were so acting in Southern Ireland, a great deal would 
have been heard about the conduct of the ‘‘ impossible ”’ 
Irish. Englishmen will note this manifest failure of 
Orange government. It strengthens the case, to which 
we think there is no answer, for allowing Tyrone ana 
Fermanagh to incorporate themselves in Southern Ire- 
land. On the principle on which the Ulster enclave 
has been created, the claim of these two counties to attach 
themselves to the Government of their choice is irre- 
sistible. When it has been conceded, Ireland can well 
wait for the Four Counties to come to terms, as the 
experience of Irish government removes their fears. 
Meanwhile, Irishmen can set to work on their construc- 
tive tasks, satisfied that their independence is secure and 
that their place as a nation is recognized in the world. 
As a member of the League of Nations, and as a member 
either of the Imperial Conference or of a Dual Monarchy, 
she has the recognition and guarantee at once of her 
freedom and her unity. All that has to be done by aego- 
tiation is to provide a scheme of strategical defence under 
which England will not fear for her safety nor Ireland 
for her independence. 





THE NEW GERMAN PERIL. 
Wuen a Northern race, whose past record is one of 
sobriety and restraint, takes to the frequent use of 
murder as a political weapon, one may interpret this 
decline in public morals as an extreme symptom of social 
sickness. Southern and Eastern peoples have their own 
peculiar habits of thought and action in this as in other 
matters. In Russia an entire party, which was for a time 
the biggest and most successful of all the progressive 
groups, the Social Revolutionary Party, defended and 
organized the systematic assassination of tyrannical 
officials as its habitual method of attack. There is the 
same red streak in the recent history of all the Balkan 
peoples, and Southern races in general judge such excesses 
with comparative tolerance, as they also think rather 
lightly of passionate crime in private life. Both the legal 
code and public opinion have always been more rigid in 
the North, and political murder was as rare in modern 
Germany as in England. If attempts, always unsuc- 
cessful, were occasionally made before the war, the 
author was usually an isolated madman. The gravity of 





the crime which has ended the career of the unfortunate 
Herr Erzberger lies in this, that it is one of a long series. 
The victims are always the ablest leaders of the Left. 
The deed is usually done in a workmanlike way: the 
assassin contrives to “ mak’ sikker,’’ as lunatics rarely 
do. Worst of all, the press of the Right goes to 
incredible lengths in condoning these outrages, and it 
even uses language which any English Court would hold 
to be direct incitement. 

Lastly, there are too often circumstances which 
point to a conspiracy in which many people, some of them 
in official positions, are involved. The Socialists have 
now lost in this way five notable leaders, Liebknecht, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Eisner, Haase, and Gareis, not to 
mention many men of only local fame, and one or two 
who escaped with a wound. Of these five, one may say 
that the first two preached and practised rebellion and 
violence, though they were incapable of such butcher’s 
work as this. But the other three were comparatively 
moderate, while Eisner and Haase were both distin- 
guished by their gentleness and their moral elevation. 
The murder of Erzberger shows that the Right draws no 
rigid class lines. Though in some respects one might call 
him a fairly advanced Liberal in the English sense of the 
word, he was an eminently bourgeois figure, a strict 
Catholic, a member of the Centre, and a close associate, 
through most of his career, of the ‘‘ heavy ’’ industrial 
group. One cannot dismiss the crime as the work of an 
isolated eccentric. It is hardly too much to say that the 
extreme Right consciously desired his death, for the 
“Tagliche Rundschau,”’ a Junker organ with a small 
but select and aristocratic circulation, penned some 
months ago, after the first attempt on his life, the sen- 
tence, as remarkable for its brutality as for its vulgarity, 
that “ though Erzberger was as round as a bullet, he must 
not expect that bullets would always glance off him.’’ 
Much of the comment on his death has been in the same 
vein. 

Why was Erzberger, whom no one could possibly 
confuse even with the mildest of revolutionaries, singled 
out in this way by the Right? First of all, because he 
was a man of unusual capacity, adroitness, and resilience. 
He certainly had none of the qualities of a heroic leader. 
His was a homely personality, genial, almost boyish, with 
a broad Southern accent that sounded quaintly in Berlin. 
He had one invaluable deficiency—he totally lacked the 
ponderous academic speech of most German politicians. 
Quick, lively, and observant, he was a man for combina- 
tions, compromises, groupings, devices, tricks of publicity 
and propaganda. Without the charm of Mr. Lloyd 
George, though he had a South-German jolliness of his 
own, he had much of his adroitness. Moreover, though 
he certainly was not cast in a heroic mould, he would 
rally against the most terrific assaults with the spirit of a 
very “game’’ fighter. His public career had not been 
edifying, for he was for many years the cleverest manager 
for the heavy industries in politics—a lucrative post ; but 
against the more dishonoring charges of his detractors 
he had at least a partial defence. It was obvious that, 
although scandal had driven him for a time from office, 
he was still influential behind the scenes, and would 
emerge again ere long as the shrewdest political head that 
the Republic had produced. 

He was, then, formidable to the Right. He was also 
hated, and that for two reasons. Firstly, he had been, 
in 1917, the leader in the Reichstag of the movement 
for a peace by agreement, which, if the Reichstag had 
been stronger, might have saved the world a year and 
a half of war, and Germany her utter collapse. To the 
Right, therefore, he was a “ defeatist.’’ He had the 
moral courags to take on himself the responsibility for 
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the details of the Armistice. From that day onwards 
he stood for the loyal fulfilment of the peace, though its 
severities were as painful to him as to every other Ger- 
man. Secondly (and this offence was to the Right as 
grave as the other), he was the bold financial expert who 
devised and imposed (though some compromises were 
forced upon him) the drastic post-war system of taxation, 
with its capital levies and its raids on the hen-roosts of 
war-profiteers. 

While one joins the German Left in its horror and 
anger at the murder of a man who had certainly done 
good service to his country, it is well to realize that 
patriotic Germans had a case against Herr Erzberger. 
“ This was the man,’’ they would say, “ who induced our 
simple nation to lay down its arms in return for the 
Fourteen Points. We got the Peace of Versailles. He 
bade us trust Mr. Wilson, and delivered us bound to 
M. Clemenceau. He wrote his book and his pamphlet 
on the League of Nations, and we hailed it as a substitute 
for victory. Its door was banged in our face. In short, 
he deceived us, and then he made himself the tax-collector 
of the Allies to whom he had betrayed us.’’ Now there 
is this measure of truth in such reproaches, that Herr 
Erzberger gravely miscalculated, and, in that sense, 
misled his countrymen. He advised and arranged 
surrender because he believed in a Wilsonian peace, and 
he had the simplicity to suppose that the League of 
Nations would inaugurate a comity of equality and 
justice, in which Germany would be a free and important 
member. The event certainly proved that his habitual 
shrewdness was, for once, at fault, though it is probable 
that a longer and tougher resistance in the last trenches 
would have led to a still severer peace, a still more 
shattering revolution, and a completer economic 
collapse. Germans may reproach him with this mistake, 
but we cannot. It is the Allies, and in particular the 
French, who have made the position of everyone in 
Germany who advised surrender increasingly difficult, 
perplexed, and dangerous. The more they yielded, the 
lower they were abased. The more they drove out their 
Hohenzollerns, the further they went in creating a demo- 
cratic State, the further they advanced in a genuine and 
really popular pacifism, the more ruthlessly did we 
trample them underfoot. It is hard to believe that the 
peace could have been harder if the Kaiser were still on 
his throne, with his Junkers, his soldiers, his bankers, 
and his “ chimney-stalk barons’’ around him. We never 
allowed the wound to heal. The moment this people 
began to stagger up from the “ knock-out blow,’’ we 
dealt stroke upon stroke lest the paralyzing shock should 
wear off. The “sanctions” are still in force in the 
Rhineland, and even this month they will only be 
partially ended. The effort to pay an excessive charge 
too fast has sent down the mark in a month from a penny 
to less than three farthings. There is little or no sign 
of an intention to admit Germany to the League when 
its Assembly meets next week for the second time, and 
as for Upper Silesia, he is a bold man who would antici- 
pate a just judgment with complete confidence. In 
short, we have given the German Right a plausible case 
for its argument that meekness and democracy do not 
pay. It sees triumphant a French Continental mili- 
tarism as ruthless as its own, and more nearly 
omnipotent. 

We do not ourselves believe that the German Right 
will even now prevail, or come near prevailing. _Its 
manners, its morals, its aims, its brutality, and its class- 
selfishness are more than ever hateful to the mass of the 
German people. There is, after this shocking murder, a 
rally to the Republic as notable as that which followed 
the silly Kappist coup d’état. None the less, the Right 





has the power to throw the whole nation into a ferment, 
to sharpen class antagonisms, to delay constructive work, 
to weaken the positive, consolidating efforts of better 
men. Germany is not rich in political talent, and no 
country could afford the loss by murder of six leaders in 
two years, to say nothing of the intimidation of those 
who survive. The Junkers are making their stroke now, 
and they may have something still worse in reserve for 
the coming autumn. Experience suggests that the usual 
see-saw will follow. When the Junkers are defeated, the 
Communists, reinforced once more by the present angers, 
will try their hand again—and fail. So, by alternate 
extremes, this unhappy nation is torn in two. Yet no 
people is by nature less given to extremes. Neither the 
murders of the Right, nor the abortive revolutions of 
the Far Left come naturally or spontaneously from it. 
These are the twitchings of a tortured body on the vivi- 
sector’s table. It is time to make an end. If civilized 
Europe can read the signs of the times, it will make up 
its mind to smash the Junkers once for all. The shortest 
way to do it would be to invite Germany next week to 
join the League. 





INDIA AND ISLAM. 


In the first days of the Moplah rising on the Malabar 
coast one asked oneself the perennial question about our 
rule in India: How is it possible for a handful of white 
men to maintain themselves in the midst of hundreds 
of millions of Indians, who could, if they were united 
and determined, destroy it with their bare hands? The 
further progress of the revolt has brought the usual 
answer. The Moplahs, a rather peculiar people of Arab 
origin, are fanatical Moslems. They rose, so far as one 
can gather, solely in the interests of the Caliphate, and 
in no intelligible way in the interests of India. They 
behaved doubtless with bravery, but also with bloody- 
minded folly, and while they attacked lonely Englich- 
men, they also assailed, insulted, robbed, and even 
murdered Hindoos. They thus violated the spirit of 
the pact which has made the strength of Nationalism 
in recent years, and forgot, if they were capable of 
understanding, the agreement by which Moslems and 
Hindoos have, of late years, subordinated their religious 
divisions to the general cause of Indian Self-Rule. Their 
action suggests that the primitive peoples who will act 
and face bullets are also intellectually incapable of the 
restraint which Indian politics impose. The breaking 
loose of this naive, barbaric flood of anger has probably 
recalled the more passive, but highly civilized, majority 
of Indian India to its habitual dread of the more savage 
elements within and around its borders. It does not want 
to be overrun and “‘ liberated ’’ by Moplahs or Afghans. 
We should judge that this sudden outbreak, though it 
may have been stimulated by missionaries from Turkey 
or other Moslem centres of the outer wor!d, can have 
thad no direct connection with the organized Moslem 
movement in India, or with Mr. Gandhi’s Non-Co- 
operators. Their anxiety to mediate shows how gravely 
it embarrassed them, and its effect, on the balance, if 
it is soberly handled by the Anglo-Indian authorities, 
may be to make for peace. It is a warning of the risk 
which any general ferment entails—that it may arouse 
the uncivilized forces in India. 

There is, however, in this angry outbreak a moral 
no less clear for ourselves. In the first place, one dreads 
the effect of a too energetic repression. The Moplahs 
differed from the people of Amritsar in that they were 
engaged in open and murderous rebellion, and they had 
armed themselves to some extent with fowling pieces, 
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swords, and captured arms. It was inevitable that the 
troops should fire upon them, and fire with effect, but the 
disproportion between the two killed on the side of 
the troops and the four hundred among the natives is 
disquieting. Any slaughter which goes beyond the need 
of restoring order, any general killing by way of punish- 
ment, may swing public opinion in India, especially 
among the Moslems, to the side of the rebels and against 
the Government. We dare not face a second charge of 
inhumanity which would revive the memories of the 
horror in the Punjab. 

The chief moral is broader. These simple, ignorant 
men have been goaded to furious rebellion by what they 
have heard of our policy towards the Turks. The facts 
have certainly reached them in a distorted form, but the 
truth was bound to create anger even among educated and 
well-informed Moslems. We dislike the phrase that we 
are “a Moslem Power.’’ Theideal of the Empire is rather 
a tolerant and democratic civilization. We are and shall 
always be stone deaf to the argument from Moslem 
resentment, if any just action is under discussion for the 
relief of any race or creed, Christian or other, which may 
be oppressed by a Moslem Power. But with these reser- 
vations, the natural feelings of Moslem citizens of the 
Empire are entitled to scrupulous and even chivalrous 
respect. Our policy in Turkey has been disastrous for 
many reasons—its waste of our own resources, its pursuit 
of material ends like the acquisition of oil, its tendency 
to embroil us with the Americans and the French, its 
ignoring of Russia’s interest in the freedom of the 
Straits, its undue emphasis on our own naval 
power, its brushing aside of the League of Nations, 
its encouragement of a war which may reduce 
Asia Minor to ruin and famine, its excessive partisan- 
ship for inflated Greek claims, its pretension to subject 
Turkey not to disinterested international control, but to 
economic vassalage under the victors. Moslems put this 
broad case more simply. They call it a policy directed 
against Islam. That it is certainly not in intention, but 
it well may be so in effect. Until we find means to bring 
the Greek war to an end, and revise the Treaty of Sevres, 
we must reckon on the probability of Moslem opposition 
to our rule in India in forms more organized and more 
dangerous than this Moplah outbreak. 


—_—_—_—K—K—X“—“_“—a—X—XsXV—“—=X_V“__s 


IN THE DAIL. 


Ir was August 26th, the third public meeting of the 
Dail. The huge ‘‘ Round Room ”’ in the Mansion House, 
built a century ago to accommodate the drunken banquets 
of an English king, was crammed to suffocation, except 
in the third part allotted to the appointed Members 
of the Dail—appointed rather than elected, for of the 
130 Members (including the six returned in the six 
Ulster counties) 124 had been returned without contest. 
Of these, 112 had served a term of political imprison- 
ment, many had been imprisoned more than once, 15 
had been sentenced to death, the houses of all had been 
raided, the houses of 11 destroyed, the great majority 
(almost all) had been ‘‘ on the run,’’ and many had 
served with distinction in the Irish army. The women 
Members had similarly suffered—one by _ repeated 
imprisonment and sentence of death, two others by 
imprisonment (one of these by the execution of her 
husband), another by the execution of her son, 
another by the murder of her husband. It was for these 
distinctions and proofs of patriotism rather than for 
actual knowledge of political principle that the greater 





number of them had been appointed, and the applause 
with which the various Members were received by the 
crowded audience as they entered varied in proportion 
to their sufferings or their deeds. 

The Speaker, Professor John MacNeill, patriot and 
scholar, took the Chair, and, as re-elected President of 
the Irish Republic, Mr. de Valera rose to read the 
answer of the Dail to the British Government’s terms 
of settlement. It was in form a rejection, and (naturally, 
in such an atmosphere) the strongest sentences were 
received with forbidden but unrestrained applause. Most 
applauded in the answer itself was the sentence:— 

‘* We have not sought war nor do we seek war, but 
if war should be made upon us we must defend our- 
selves, and shall do so, confident that, whether our 
defence be successful or unsuccessful, no body of 
representative Irishmen or Irishwomen will ever pro- 
pose to the nation the surrender of its birthright.”’ 

Still louder applause greeted sentences in the Presi- 
dent’s two later brief, and apparently impromptu, 
speeches :— 


‘‘We cannot change our position, because it is 
fundamentally sound and just. And the moment we 
get off that fundamental rock of right and justice, then 
we have no case whatever. No fight can be made except 
on that rock, and on that rock we shall stand.” 

And his final words :— 

“I and my colleagues may be removed one by one, 
but, if we are removed, there are plenty of men and 
women in Ireland to step one after another into our 


places, and the British Empire itself will have come to 
an end before there is an end of them.’’ 


What Irishman, what Irishwoman, could resist such 
an appeal? It was like Garibaldi’s to his followers when, 
in 1849, he abandoned Rome :— 

‘Let those who wish to continue the war against 
the stranger, come with me. I offer neither pay, nor 
quarters, nor provisions; I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battles, and death. Let him who loves his 


country in his heart, and not with his lips only, follow 
me.”’ 


Such are the allurements that win the human soul. 
Add, in the Irish case, that “hatred of British rule 
driven into the very marrow of their bones ’’ by centuries 
of injustice and oppression. Add the almost incarnate 
ideal of a suffering and beautiful being whose “ holy, 
delicate, white hands’’ girdled her sons with steel; of 
a magic “ Little Old Woman ’’ whose allies were in the 
bay ; of a Cathleen ni Houlihan mourning for her “ four 
beautiful green fields,’’ clinging to the hope of “ putting 
the strangers out of her house,’’ and suddenly trans- 
formed from a withered hag into a young girl having the 
walk of a queen. Among those selected Members, and 
among the great applauding audience, were many who 
had beheld that vision as with their naked eyes; had 
fled to the mountains and lain in deep bogs for her sake; 
had seen their little houses and bits of furniture con- 
sumed with fire; had knelt in prayer outside the barrack 
or prison gates listening for the volley or the drop of 
the rope that killed their friend or more than friend. 
There were young men who had known the romance of 
battle and escape; who from a life of undistinguished 
toil had sprung into the sudden blaze of glory in their 
country’s service. And there were young women who 
had scudded through the land bearing messages, carrying 
food, hiding refugees, assisting in escapes, illumined by 
the joy of adventure and sacrifice for the worship of that 
deified figure which glimmered in vision before their 
path. 

Rejection, therefore, was to be expected. The publi- 
cation of General Smuts’s letter without the President’s 
consent had shaken confidence in the British Govern- 
ment’s good faith, and so had the differences between 
Smuts’s ideal of Dominion and the limitations in the 
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Government’s terms. The loopholes left in the answers 
and speeches delivered in the two previous public meet- 
ings of the Dail were hardly wide enough to shoot an 
arrow through. The official “ Irish Bulletin ’’ of the day 
before had examined the British terms with corrosive 
logic, and come to the Euclidian conclusion that they 
were impossible or absurd. Behind the “ Bulletin”’ 
stood learned irreconcilables, content to be accused of 
anything except a desire for peace. And yet there were 
in Dublin, and even in the Dail meeting itself, many 
Irish people—young men and women as ready as anyone 
else to give their lives for their country, and older men 
and women who had spent their lives without intermission 
in her service—who regretted a rejection in form so 
absolute. 

‘‘ Here, in these terms,’’ they said, ‘“ anyone can per- 
ceive an advance. It is an advance, not of ‘ generosity,’ 
as the British papers tire us by repeating, but at all 
events of justice. It is an advance that would have 
appeared incredible to the Irish people ten years ago, 
just as our sufferings during the last year would have 
appeared incredible to all the world. The advance seems 
to indicate a change of sentiment on the side of the 
British people such as our friends in England tell us of— 
a change largely due to the natural indignation excited 
by the British Terror to which our country has been 
exposed. It is our part, not only as patriots, but as 
human beings, to take advantage of the change while we 
may, for it is the greatest opportunity that has occurred, 
and it may not return. At all events, it may not return 
till after Ireland has been devastated by war in its most 
terrible forms—-international, civil, and probably 
religious. As is well known, both sides are preparing for 
such a war if the negotiations over the present terms fail, 
and the present truce is broken by some ‘ regrettable 
incident.’ To avoid so appalling a catastrophe, may we 
net examine, by the logic of history rather than with 
‘geometric’ exactness, the terms which would have 
been received with exultation by our country any time 
before the Great War? Those who speculate upon 
British defeat or the collapse of the British Empire are 
gambling with our best lives upon a bad risk.’’ 

“ Freedom,’’ these Irish people say, “ grows slowly. 
But the reality of freedom always outgrows its legal 
sanctions, as has been proved in the British Oversea 
Dominions. The freest Constitutions also grow slowly, 
and those that were rigidly fixed all at one jump are the 
worst. It is very easy for the‘ Bulletin ’ and the Cabinet 
of the Dail to pick holes in the proposed treaty. But 
consider what it means that the Dail should exist and 
that a treaty should be proposed! It is true that treaties 
have been made before, and that Great Britain has 
broken them. But it is over a century since the last 
was made, and history moves on incalculable lines; it is 
not a mathematical process. After negotiation upon 
details in the terms, let us conclude a fresh treaty for 
twenty years, and trust to such another development and 
change of circumstance, if not of heart, as we have wit- 
nessed in the last twenty.’’ 

This is a suggestion received by many of the youngest 
and most devoted minds in Dublin. Upon the basis of 
such a treaty and the existence of the Dail, almost any 
development might be accomplished by the “logic of 
life,’’ which is reason. Beyond negotiations over the 
details in the military and commercial Reservations, 
which it is not past the wit of goodwill to settle, lies the 
crux of possible secession. It may be an abstract ques 
tion (for when it came to the point the many incon- 
veniences of absolute separation to Irish people, both in 
Ireland and abroad, would make many look at it twice), 





but it is the ultimate question. And here (say the Irish 
people from whom we are quoting) the ultimate solution 
depends upon the Six Counties, or rather upon the Four 
Counties of North-east Ulster. Here, also, is the widest 
“loophole ’’ left in the replies of the Dail and the Presi- 
dent’s speeches. “A certain treaty of free association 
with the British Commonwealth group’’ (so ran the 
Dail’s first answer to the terms) “ we should have been 
willing torecommend . . . had we an assurance that the 
entry of the nation as a whole into such association would 
secure for it the allegiance of the present dissenting 
minority.’’ The next step for the welfare of the country 
should be Ulster’s (these Irish patriots say). It is 
difficult to hope for such a step at present. But it is for 
us not to put an obstacle in her way by a return to war. 
And if it comes to a question of fighting for glorious and 
almost incarnate visions, others also have their ideals— 
visions of brotherhood and goodwill among men, 
especially among men of two famed nations, distin- 
guished equally, though in different ways, in the arts 
of life. 


mm. Ww. 





A London Fiary. 


Lonpon, THurspDay. 

WE are not all statesmen, but we can all of us, small 
or great, in England or in Ireland, be on our guard 
against irresponsibility. And especially can Liberals 
and Radicals who fought the Prime Minister when 
he was wrong over Ireland be generous in their help 
when he is indubitably right, and when (for this is 
equally important) the country thinks him right. I said 
the country: I except the little enclave of the “ Morning 
Post.” The “ Post’’ is an amusing paper; its part in 
politics is to act as a microbe in the British mind and 
infect it with a form of pernicious anemia. The mass 
remain immune; it is only in the susceptible London 
atmosphere that the complaint of the “ Post’’ gets a 
hold. I give an example. A little time ago a respected 
and very representative Conservative Member, sitting 
for a provincial division, delivered himself on the Irish 
question to a meeting of his chief supporters. He found 
every one of them breast-high for the Prime Minister's 
terms. He returned to London to find a political club 
still in the ‘“ Morning Post’’ atmosphere. ‘There is a 
second ally of irresponsibility. The “ Daily Herald,’’ I 
am sorry to say, has much the same enfeebling influence 
as the ‘ Post.”’ Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Nevinson, two of 
the most advanced thinkers in Great Britain, have given 
it a perfectly sound lead on this Irish crisis, and support 
their view with irresistible facts and arguments. Never- 
theless, the ‘‘ Herald ’’’ half-commends the false and 
dangerous view of the terms as a trap for Irish freedom, 
just as in the Caerphilly election it stretched one hand 
to the Labor candidate, and administered a surreptitious 
squeeze with the other to the Communist. Well, this is 
playing with fire. There is plenty about, and there are 
incendiaries in both camps. But I have no passion for 
seeing my house in flames. Neither have ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of every hundred. 


THERE is the same class of thinker in Ireland. One 
or two of them, I imagine, are not Irish at all, but 
English, possessing no moral right tospeak for the nation 
in this hour of her destiny. But these irreconcilables of 
the arm-chair have, I am persuaded, no great hold on 
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the leaders of the Republican Army. The soldiers, 
on both sides, knowing what war means, are for 
peace. Some of the thinkers, caught in the old 
lure of a ruined England, would hazard a renewal 
of the armed struggle. I wish these gentlemen 
could maroon themselves for an hour in some desert space 
of the mind and think what this means. But I believe 
that these over-wrought calculations, if they are fairly 
met by British statesmanship, will disappear from the 
sensitive, but always fruitful, soil of Irish opinion. Then 
let us cultivate it. When Ireland realizes that she has 
a means of freedom such as never offered itself to the 
keen vision of O’Connell, Davis, Parnell, Davitt, she 
will come in to the Treaty. 





Way? Because, unlike any of his British pre- 
decessors, Mr. George, offering the goods that Ireland 
wants, can DELIVER THEM. How? First, he has an 
absolutely acquiescent Opposition. Labor and Liberalism 
are practically solid for the terms, for their leaders know 
well that they could never make such an offer with a 
hope of realizing it intact. Some part or other, probably 
some vital member, must be whittled away in the 
haggling of Parliament. Now this all-but-Tory Cabinet 
stands pledged to the independence of Ireland, Say that 
there is a dissident or two, or a factionist. Nevertheless, 
the word has gone forth, and in substance it is the 
charter of a nation. Its author is the most successful 
politician of our times; he is also the man who, for good 
or for evil, has destroyed the system that made an 
Anglo-Irish settlement impossible. He might conceiv- 
ably go down before a powerful Tory Cave, leaving con- 
fusion. But there is no Cave. The Georgian luck holds, 
not merely because the Prime Minister is a spell-binder 
of unusual accomplishment, but because this time Fate 
has dealt him one of her winning numbers. It is his 
Jena year, and he will try not to miss it. 





TuE Irish objection to the terms is more suggested 
than explained in the missives of the Irish directorate. 
But its meaning may be inferred from the fact that these 
missives appear and continue to appear. Had rejection 
been meant, it could have been conveyed in a phrase. De 
Valera had only to say, ‘“‘ We stand for a Republic; you 
merely offer us a form of the British connection,’’ in 
order to bring the parley to an end. Therefore, it is 
clear that he considers that there is debatable ground 
within the offer. This it is the business of statesmanship 
to explore. Broadly speaking, Sinn Fein Ireland fears 
three things as a result of the new Constitution. The first 
is the loss of Irish unity, a feeling strongly entertained 
by the fighting leaders. Ireland apprehends that unless 
the new instrument contains, as it most certainly should 
contain, a provision for a Central Federal Council, it 
would seem merely to create two ineffectual Parliamenis, 
most unfairly and unequally dowered with powers, and 
unable to speak for the country as a whole. I imagine 
that this finish is essential to the structure, and that it 
must be provided. 

SeconpLy, Sinn Fein fears that the Bill will 
contain a free right of entry for British militarism, e.g., 
that British regiments will be fixed on her soil for the 
double purpose of guarding the aerodromes and main- 
taining the recruiting stations. I submit that here, 
again, the distrust is easily removable. Naturally the 
military do not want to lose their Irish recruits. But 
for that purpose it is not necessary to place the stations 
in Treland. England will serve just as well. And if 





there is a treaty of amity, the guarding of the aerodromes 
(need they all be military?) could safely be left to the 
Irish militia. Thirdly, there is the sore point of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone. These counties, with the 
spectacle of Orange barbarism before them, are 
already demonstrating their desire to amalgamate 
with the South. From that hour the Northern 
connection, set up purely as political tactics, becomes 
palpably unjust. There, doubtless, lies a difficulty, 
and a need for British courage in the handling of 
it. There is a fourth line of possible divergence from 
the British terms. The Irish demand may revert to an old 
conception, never quite abandoned by their advanced 
thinkers. I read with interest Mr. Hugh Martin’s sug- 
gestion in the “ Daily News’ of a revival of the notion 
of a Dual Monarchy as an alternative to a Republic. 
This, of course, is Mr. Arthur Griffith’s plan, and I 
proposed a variant of it in THE Nation some time ago. 
The Prime Minister is the least pedantic of men, and if 
a monarchical solution should once more become a definite 
and powerful slant of Irish opinion—well, the British 
Constitution is an elastic thing, and it can be adapted to 
that particular need as to others. 


I BELIEVE there is no doubt of the intention of the 
Government that the terms to Ireland should include the 
right to a seat both on the League of Nations and the 
Imperial Conference. 





Here is the view of an English traveller for 
a well-known firm of publishers, just returned from 
Ireland, strongly impressed with the popularity of the 
truce :— 


“ Although I found everything quiet in accordance 
with the truce, yet one could feel an undercurrent of 
unrest and uncertainty. The North and South are 
affected in quite different ways. In the North, Belfast, 
&c., there is a religicus war on, the Catholics are 
persecuted publicly by the Protestants, and this has the 
effect of the Catholics returning this hatred, very often 
leading to bloodshed. I might say that the only part of 
Ireland that at present is under martial faw and has a 
curfew is loyal Belfast. 

‘In the South there is not, and never has been, any 
religious war, Catholics and Protestants living peaceably 
side by side; in fact, the Sinn Fein party comprises both 
religions. The whole question in the South is a national 
one, and after what the soldiers, &c., of the I.R.A. have 
suffered, one can clearly see that whether they accept 
the present settlement or not, it will take years for the 
hatred of British rule to die down. I did not notice 
any particular personal bitterness, but customers and 
others I met did not attempt to hide the bitterness 
against the Government. I am certain that it would 
have been dangerous for de Valera to do anything but 
refuse the Government terms. But I believe the people 
will accept them, and thus relieve de Valera from 
climbing down from the Republican platform.”’ 





I cannot think that the case of the very reasonable 
Arab deputation from Palestine now in this country is 
met by the offizial policy of fixing a Constitution over 
the heads of the people. Sir Herbert Samuel is an 
excellent official; but what right has he to say how the 
people of Palestine are to be governed? He has incurred 
certain responsibilities on behalf of the Jewish settlers 
and immigrants, and they must be honorably main- 
tained. But they are conditioned by the fact that the 
Arabs wish for a National Council, and that their 
numbers entitle them to press the demand upon him. 
Substantially their request is that the Palestinian Con- 
stitution shall be drawn up by an elected assembly, and 


then submitted to the High Commissioner. How can 


' democratic England resist that plan? It has a right 
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to claim a substantial reservation in favor of Jewish 
liberties. There is the limit of principle. I see no other. 





Wnuat lover of Mr. Marriott's work: fails to turn 
an eye of welcome on a new novel from him? I don’t 
know that ‘“ The Grave Impertinence ’’ will be reckoned 
as of his best. But it has all the characteristics. One 
is never very clear about the mere framework of his 
stories. The beings that appear in them have no noisy 
footfall. They rather glide, with a faint, spiritual 
gesture, through the scenes they affect. But their talk, 
how entrancing! It is the conversation of souls who 
seem, like Swedenborg’s angels, to be under no necessity 
of framing articulate words and a sequence of sentences, 
so complete is their apprehension of each other’s per- 
sonality and meaning. The result is that without any 
supernatural agency the world of these books seems an 
intangible, haunted thing, fit host for such delicate 
inhabitants. This is an art very rare and very precious, 
and I do not know any interpreter of it, save Mr. 
Marriott. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Detters. 


THE FAME OF PETERLOO. 


Mr. F. A. Bruton, a master at the Manchester 
Grammar School, who prepared two years ago a valuable 
monograph on Peterloo, has just published three con- 
temporary accounts (“ Three Accounts of Peterloo by 
Eyewitnesses.” Longmans) which are of great interest 
and importance. One is by Mr. J. B. Smith, a Man- 


chester merchant, well known as the first chairman of | 


the Anti-Corn Law League, written some years after the 
event, with the result that the famous trial of the thirty- 
eight is assigned to the year 1817 instead of 1812; 
another, also written later, is by Lord Hylton, who as a 
subaltern in the 15th Hussars took part in the day’s 
work. The most important is the account written at the 
time by Stanley (father of the Dean), afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, who was then Rector of Alderley in Cheshire. 
The writers all strike one as honestly trying to keep their 
partialities in check. This is specially noticeable in the 
case of Stanley, who had no sympathy with the objects of 
the meeting, and no love for Radicals, but gave evidence 
that was very disconcerting to the magistrates in the 
trial of the unsuccessful action for assault brought against 
Birley and other members of the Yeomanry. Stanley 
was a high-minded gentleman, who disliked reform, but 
would not stoop to support the falsehoods by which 
magistrates and Ministers tried to put a tolerable face 
on their conduct. If men of his type had been more 
common, and men like Hay and Athelstone less common, 
among the parsons of the time, the Church would have 
been less hated. This account was written but not 
published at the time, though it is clear that it had been 
seen by the counsel who cross-examined Stanley at the 
trial, and also by one of the speakers in the debate in 
the House of Commons. His account is conclusive on the 
two capital points, for he was in a position where he 
would have seen any attack by the crowd and where he 
would have heard the Riot Act read if the assertion of 
some of the magistrates that it had been read had been 
true. 

It must often surprise students of our history that 
Peterloo made such an impression on an age that was 
accustomed to the atmosphere of civil war. Ministers and 
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magistrates did many things in those days that are more 
difficult to excuse. The Manchester magistrates them- 
selves might have preferred to be tried on the Day of 
Judgment for their conduct at St. Peter’s Fields rather 
than for their habitual abuse of power in the persecution 
of weavers and spinners. Sidmouth himself would get off 
more lightly at the hands of most decent people if his 
behavior on this occasion was actually the worst thing 
in his record. Yet Peterloo stands out in history as a 
landmark, and the controversies it excited are never 
treated as obsolete just because it struck the imagination 
of the age as did no other event of its kind; and because 
it became the symbol of a conflict into which the whole 
nation was drawn. 

Why? It is easy to understand the feelings of men 
like Bamford and the mass of the Lancashire workers. 
But at first sight it is not easy to understand why some 
Whig noblemen and many middle-class Englishmen 
escaped from the atmosphere of panic and judged the 
incidents of that day with the passionate indignation of 
men who only asked whether anything could excuse such 
an outrage. For the Manchester meeting was the climax 
of a movement that had a really alarming look about it. 
M. Halévy suggests, in an interesting article in the 
“ Quarterly Review,’’ that the revolutionary spirit was 
dangerous in England in politics on three occasions: 
1817, 1819, 1832. During the two months that preceded 
Peterloo there had been monster meetings demanding 
radical reform in different places: Hunslet, Glasgow, 
Dewsbury, Birmingham, Smithfield, Stockport among 
them. There was a great deal of unemployment, and the 
distress in Lancashire and Yorkshire was acute. The 
banners carried at these meetings demanded the Rights 
of Man, Universal Suffrage, and No Corn Laws. These 
meetings were attended by people who flocked in from 
distant places, and they sometimes lasted till ten o'clock 
at night. It was known that drilling was going on in 
Lancashire, and, of course, the reports of spies greatly 
exaggerated the danger. The meeting at Birmingham, 
attended by 70,000 people, had chosen a dramatic way of 
advertising the wrongs of the unenfranchised. It had 
declared that as Parliament refused to give Birmingham 
a Member, Birmingham would take one without waiting 
for its permission. Sir Charles Wolseley, a brave and 
sincere man, who would certainly have been more useful 
in Parliament than most of the persons elected in the 
orthodox way, was elected by acclamation, and instructed 
to present himself at the bar of the House. Unfor- 
tunately, he went to prison instead, for he was prosecuted 
and sentenced for a speech at Stockport, in which he 
said he was proud to have been present at the taking of 
the Bastille in Paris, and would be glad to be present 
at the taking of a Bastille on English soil. Hunt, like 
Wolseley, was making a kind of royal progress, and he 
was received in Lancashire with the sort of enthusiasm 
that the Prince of Wales excites to-day. These demon- 
strations alarmed many besides Tories, and Brougham 
said at a dinner at Kendal that “ he was no friend to the 
moving of large bodies of people to attend distant meet- 
ings: they should meet at home, and unnecessary 
assemblages, though lawful, were better avoided.’’ The 
men who organized the Manchester meeting of August 
19th had originally summoned a meeting to elect a repre- 
sentative for Manchester in imitation of the example set 
by Birmingham, but this meeting had been forbidden as 
illegal. The reformers bowed to this decision, and called 
a meeting ‘to consider the propriety of adopting the 
most legal and effectual means of obtaining a reform in 
the present House of Parliament.’’ This was the object 
of the meeting on which the magistrates let loose the 
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Yeomanry and the Hussars without warning: they had 
decided that very morning that they had no power to 
prohibit it. 

For the next few months there was only one topic 
of discussion in England. The character of the agitation 
that the magistrates who had so acted and the Ministers 
who had thanked them provoked is illustrated by the 
step taken by the Common Council of London. This 
august body made an immediate protest, and on 
September 10th the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and some 
fifty members of the Council presented an address to the 
Prince Regent praying for an inquiry “into the out- 
rage,’’ and for “signal and condign punishment.’’ The 
Regent, with Wellington, Castlereagh, and Sidmouth at 
his side, returned a curt answer, but this demonstration 
was soon followed by others equally “ respectable.’’ The 
Lord Mayor of York presided at a meeting held in that 
city, and the Recorder of Doncaster spoke at it. Lord 
Sefton presided at a meeting in Liverpool. ‘‘ County 
meetings’’ of the kind that had been common in the 
very reputable economy agitation of 1780 were held in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Norfolk, and 
Yorkshire. The last of these was addressed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Cowper, and Lord Fitzwilliam, and it 
became famous because his speech cost Fitzwilliam his 
Lord Lieutenancy. The Government replied to this 
campaign with the Six Acts: the agitation was smothered 
for a time, but the memory remained as a stimulus long 
after. The reform of Parliament waited for ten years, 
but the reform of abuses began three years later when 
Peel replaced Sidmouth at the Home Office. 

This respectable agitation is in marked contrast to 
the apathy with which England watched the cruel treat- 
ment of the agricultural laborers after the disturbances 
of 1830, and it was conducted by men who agreed with 
the Government in thinking that the type of man who 
predominated in the Lancashire reform agitation ought 
never to have the vote. How is it to be explained? 
We should account for it in two ways. The one thing 
that terrifies Englishmen is violence against property. 
The laborers who broke the threshing machines in Wilt- 
shire or Dorset were, of course, infinitely less dangerous 
than the weavers and colliers who met at Manchester 
or Dewsbury to listen to Hunt or Wolseley. But they 
broke machines and burnt haystacks, whereas the 
reformers of 1819, though they talked and applauded 
some strong rhetoric, abstained at that time from 
violence. Mr. Jephson, who studied these agitations 
with great care in his book on ‘‘ The Platform,’’ says 
that it was only at Huddersfield that there was any dis- 
turbance, though great provocation was offered more 
than once by the magistrates. Englishmen had had 
experience of two or three platform campaigns in the 
last forty years, and they had learnt that violent men 
are less violent in action if they give play to their violent 
feelings in speech. The other important fact was the 
existence in Manchester of a strong body of merchants 
and manufacturers who were shut out from political 
power. These men had no very enlightened views about 
industrial problems, but they hated the corrupt little 
clique that ruled Manchester, and they maintained a 
gallant fight against the reactionaries on the Bench. It 
was largely due to their efforts and their vigorous public 
spirit that the machinations of the spies and agents 
provocateurs employed by Nadin—one of the few men, 
if we may judge from the portrait in Mr. Bruton’s 
volume, who looked as wicked as they were—were some- 
times foiled and sometimes exposed. These men took 
immediate action in Manchester, and a protest against 
the conduct of the magistrates received nearly five 
thousand signatures. The ‘‘ Times ’’ gave an honest 








report, and, as the truth became known, the growing 
dislike of the Government among the middle classes was 
inflamed throughout the country. Prentice compares 
the outburst to the breaking of a long frost. 

Peterloo had one important consequence. It 
haunted the memory of the men, statesmen and soldiers, 
who had to face the problem of keeping order in the 
Chartist disturbances. Lord John Russell, by general 
admission, handled the crisis of 1839 with great skill and 
sagacity. His chief success was the appointment of 
Napier to the military command. Russe!l had the 
traditions of the liberal protest against Peterloo in his 
blood: Napier was that rare thing, a soldier who regards 
force not as the first and the best, but the last and the 
worst of the methods by which peoples are saved from 
disorder. It may be said that the magistrates at 
Peterloo, by the indignation that they excited and the 
tradition that they left behind them, saved England 
from a worse Peterloo in 1839. We may sometimes 
regret that the impression is less vivid and powerful 
to-day. 





THE ROOK AT THE BAR. 


Every disinterested person likes rooks. We like to see 
them wading across grass or stubble, their black shoulders 
gleaming with unexpected purple; we delight in the air 
squadrons dotted against the sunset sky as they assemble 
at the winter roost, and, best of all, we like to see the 
black republic at nesting-time, often in the midst of a 
provincial town and in London round the windows 
of Gray’s Inn. But there are some drawbacks 
which the esthetic bird-lover may ignore. Even to 
clear up the litter of rejected building sticks and other 
unsightliness is a municipal expense, and it matters to 
the farmer more than to us which fields the rooks alight 
in, and on what food they become full-fed before cawing 
so peacefully in the immemorial churchyard rookery. If 
it is wireworms—all very well; but if it is seed-wheat, 
that is not so well. Certain it is that the rook eats wire- 
worms, but it is also certain that he eats wheat. The 
controversy about him is, whether he does more good 
than harm and ought to be encouraged, or more harm 
than good and ought to be shot. 

Nearly ten years ago Dr. Walter Collinge ended a 
rather careful inquiry into the diet of the rook, examin- 
ing 830 specimens shot in all months of the year. He 
found that the rook’s food was 71 per cent. agricultural 
produce, and that quite one-third of the remaining 29 per 
cent. of animal food must be reckoned against the bird, 
because it consists of creatures of use or profit to man. 
Dr. Collinge found that there was “ ample evidence that 
with the present large numbers of rooks, a grain diet is 
preferred,’’ and that “its usefulness might be consider- 
ably increased were it fewer in numbers.’’ This was not 
an ironic way of saying that the rook is better dead, but 
expressed the belief that when the numbers of rooks 
increase, the diet alters. If insect diet becomes scarce, 
owing to the lessening of the arable area per bird, they 
are driven to eat a greater proportion of grain. At any 
rate, the advice to farmers was to reduce the present 
numbers and hold them in check. 

After nine and a half years Dr. Collinge has 
examined the question again in a recent number of 
the “ Journal of the Board of Agriculture.’’ Strange to 
say, the rook now comes out of the inquiry rather better. 
Its food now turns out to be 59 per cent. vegetable and 
41 per cent. animal. In the former report the animal 
ratio only reached 40 per cent. in one month of the year, 
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and in eight months of the year it averaged considerably 
less than ten. Not all the insects eaten are enemies of 
the farmer. Some are neutral, and a few (3 per cent.) 
are useful insects engaged in the farmer’s work of exter- 
minating their noxious cousins. On the other hand, not 
all the vegetable toll is at the farmer’s expense. Ten per 
cent. of it is set down as neutral, and we think that in 
fairness to the rook half that quantity, especially ‘‘ weed 
seeds,’’ might have been put down to the rook’s credit 
instead of the whole appearing as “neutral.’’ This is 
how the total annual bill appears against a division of 
10,000 rooks: &0 tons of cereals, 32 tons of potatoes and 
roots, 74 tons of beneficial insects, and 65 tons of injurious 
insects, slugs, snails, &c. 

We should not hasten to condemn the rook on these 
figures. The destruction of 65 tons of noxious insects 
must be worth many times that weight of wheat 
and potatoes, so many of some insects go to the 
ton, end the damage done by one of them may be so great. 
Apparently, the rook is not to be allowed credit even for 
these tons of wireworm, &c., such as they are. ‘‘ Would 
they have done as much harm to crops as the rooks did?”’ 
asks Dr. Collinge, and replies, ‘‘ We think not, as a con- 
siderable percer:tage would have been eaten by starlings, 
jackdaws, and black-headed gulls.’’ But just as black 
a case could be made out against the jackdaw as the rook, 
while the starling has lately got a very bad name as a 
raider of orchards. When they have served their turn 
to show that the rook is not necessary, they, too, will be 
arraigued. This particular argument makes us doubt the 
case against the rook more than anything else. 

Suspicion once admitted, the whole case becomes 
honeycombed. We do not find that the case of the rook 
in the nest has been dealt with. During their month in 
the nest the young rooks certainly get more than the 
40 por cent. of animal food credited to the adult bird in 
the four months, May-August. In fact, according to the 
life-history of every other bird of mixed diet, their food 
should be almost exclusively animal. This somehow 
escapes the statistician. Nor do we think that animal 
food has an equal chance to appear in the gizzard with 
corn food at the critical times when gizzards are opened— 
on account of the greater speed at which it is digested. 
We must beware, then, of pressing too strongly the case 
against the rook presented by these tons of grain, useful 
and otherwise, and of insects, useful and otherwise. 
Perhaps the practice of shooting some of the rooks in May 
is the result of a fairly successful attempt to obtain as 
much as possible of the benefit due to rooks with as little 
as possible of the harm done by them, and it may be that 
Dr. Collinge does not advocate more than a strict 
observance of that practice. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND. 


Sir,—Most of us will agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster in 
holding that the Treaty gives no right to continue the 
occupation of the Rhineland after fifteen years. But what 
an intolerable situation it is that the occupation should con- 
tinue at all! The question we ought to be discussing is not 
whether it should end in 1934, but whether it should end 
in 1921. It is now fairly certain that, if an English policy 
were being pursued, and the wishes of Englishmen, including 
our statesmen and soldiers, were being taken into account, it 
would not continue for a month longer. 

I have just returned from a journey through the occupied 
districts. The principal feature of life at Mainz, the French 





Headquarters, is the large number of French troops, as com- 
pared with the comparatively small number in the other 
districts. You are hardly ever out of sight of a party of 
them, frequently occupying the whole pavement. A very 
large number of them are colored people. I saw no negroes, 
but there were many different types of North Africans, and 
a very large number of men with obviously Mongolian 
features, I presume from Tonkin or Annam. Personally, I 
regard the feeling against the colored man as largely made 
up of prejudice, but walking about in this painfully over- 
crowded city, one could not help appreciating the point of 
view of the average citizen. The presence of these colored 
troops is regarded by Germans, as it would be by English- 
men, as a gratuitous insult, and it is one which is forced 
upon everyone's attention at every hour of the day. 

Elaborate notices and decrees of the Rhineland Com- 
mission are posted everywhere on the walls. On a steamer 
on the Rhine, the first thing we saw was a notice prohibiting 
any “demonstration” against the Allied troops or 
authorities ; and underneath this was an equally conspicuous 
notice by the steamship company requesting passengers 
on no account to sing patriotic songs, as these songs had 
been held to be a demonstration against the Allied 
authorities. 

At Coblentz the Americans have certainly made an 
impression, for over the great fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
there waves the largest Star-spangled Banner which it has 
ever been my lot to see. But why they should be there to 
enforce a Treaty to which they were not parties, or why they 
should continue there after they have made a peace with 
Germany which says nothing about occupation, is a problem 
of American logic which the ordinary European cannot be 
expected to understand. 

The Allied troops have yet other functions to perform. 
In Cologne, for instance, though I was only there for two 
days, I had to pay no less than three visits to the military 
police office at the railway station. Everyone, from the 
officer in charge to the privates employed in the office, was 
politeness itself, but this only heightened the absurdity of 
the whole business. 

There is also the policing of the town, to add to the 
diversion. On the one side of the main square sits a hand- 
some English cavalryman on a handsome horse, while on 
the opposite side, facing him, about one hundred yards away, 
sits an equally handsome German mounted policeman on an 
equally handsome horse. 

There is a considerable difference between the effect of 
the British and the French occupation. One ought to make 
due allowance for the intenser feelings, both of hatred and 
of fear, which permeate the French Press, and doubtless 
filter down to the rank and file. But however this may be, 
the conduct of the British authorities is more correct, and 
the demeanor of the British soldier more modest and friendly, 
with the result that the British are markedly popular by 
contrast with their Allies. 

I have mentioned the perpetual offence to the feelings 
of the population which the occupation involves. The 
material evils are equally great. The position as regards 
overcrowding is well-nigh intolerable. The population was 
already suffering from a house famine similar to ours, and 
then, on the top of this, an Army of some 150,000 men was 
superimposed. Accommodation had to be provided for it by 
the requisitioning of dwellings on all hands, the billeting 
of officers and their families in private houses, and the 
confiscation of schools and other institutions. The results 
may be imagined. 

In one way or another the sore is perpetually kept open. 
Every paper in unoccupied Germany has its almost daily 
paragraph headed “ From the Occupied District.” The 
friction is continually beginning anew. The occupation is, 
in fact, doing precisely the opposite of what it was intended 
to do. It is creating a sense of grievance, of bitter and 
intense resentment, which is meking another war more 
probable. 

Since the Armistice and the Revolution, the idea of war 
has been loathed and execrated by the mass of the German 
people, and this continues to be the case. But the minority 
which takes the opposite view is growing. Human nature 
cannot live under the conditions of oppression and insult 
which now prevail in occupied Germany, and remain pacifist. 
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“Tf you and the Americans would stand aside,” said a 
German working man to me, “ we should drive the French 
out, every man of them, unarmed as we are.” This is a new 
tone, and it is becoming commoner than it was.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES RopEN BuxTON. 
August 30th, 1921. 


THE CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE. 


Srr,—In your article on “ The Chance for the League ” 
on August 20th you commented on the unsuitability of the 
present Council of the League of Nations to give decisions 
which would be accepted as fair and unprejudiced, owing to 
the fact that the Council directly represents Governments who 
may have individual interests; and you suggest that the 
difficulty might be met in the future by some change in the 
constitution of the Council. The two alternatives which you 
mentioned were that the Governments should nominate their 
most distinguished men for life or a term of years, or that 
the Council should be elected by the Assembly of the 
League. There is, however, a third course, and one which 
was recommended by many, I think perhaps the majority, 
of those who gave consideration to the subject before the 
League came into existence. It was then seen that there were 
four distinct functions which the League would have to 
perform, and that it would be very difficult to find a method 
of selection which would create a body properly adapted to 
carry out any two of them. It is, I suggest, largely because 
the present Council of the League is intended to act both as 
the administrative organ for carrying on the affairs of the 
League and executing any of its decrees, and also for the 
purpose of conciliating and recommending the solution of 
differences of a non-justiciable character, that dissatisfaction 
with its constitution arises. For the administrative purposes 
of the League it seems essential that members of the Council 
should be direct representatives of their Governments, and 
be empowered to speak for them and bind them; but when 
questions of dispute between nations have to be decided it 
seems equally important that the body considering and 
making a recommendation should be free from the suspicion 
that its members may be instructed by individual Govern- 
ments, having a collateral interest in the dispute, to act in 
accordance with that interest, and not purely on the merits 
of the case as it affects the disputants. So soon as te 
judicial Court is established, an independent organ will pe 
in existence for dealing with justiciable disputes. I venture 
to think that the organization of the League of Nations will 
not be complete until there is some definite organ for dealing 
with non-justiciable disputes, commanding the equal con- 
fidence of the nations by reason of its impartial character 
and permanently established tradition. Such an organ in the 
early days of the propaganda in favor of the League of 
Nations was usually called a Council of Conciliation. Until 
a body specially qualified to perform this function can be 
added to the League organization, one must hope that the 
Council of the League will recognize the importance of 
securing and being guided by thoroughly impartial recom- 
mendations in the matters referred to it.—Yours, &c., 


Raymonp Unwin. 
Wyldes, North End, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE CLOUDS. 


Srr,—I read with great interest the passage in last week’s 
“World of Books” on the clouds in literature. But your 
author friend’s memory was weak on Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth has certainly done pre-eminent justice to the 
clouds, not merely moral clouds, but the real clouds of 
nature. There is the splendid passage in “ The Excursion ” 
-——Book II. (towards the end)—which, as it is comparatively 
little known, I venture to quote in full. It is the vision seen 
by the Solitary on the mountains :— 

+ 2 «6 «=, 9 RGR & Step, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 

Of the blind vapor, opened to my view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 





And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 

Far sinking into splendor—without end! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uphifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers ‘begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapors had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

Clouds, miste, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of.structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of State 

Stood fixed; and fixed resemblances were seen 

To implements of ordinary use. 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power 

For admiration and mysterious awe.”’ 

And there is the Ode “composed upon an evening of 
extraordinary splendor and beauty,” when Wordswortk, 
drawing near to his fiftieth year, was revisited by the 
immortal visions which had haunted his infancy and youth. 
And there is the sonnet composed by the side of Grasmere 
Lake (1806), which beginis : — 

“‘Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
Through the grey west.” 
The truth is that Wordsworth’s verse is vestured with clouds. 
Does not the best known of all his short poems, the 
“ Daffodil” poem, begin :— 
‘‘T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills’’? 
—Yours, &c., 
Joun BeresForp. 
Ashwell End, Baldock, Herts. 


MR. RATCLIFFE AND MR. LUCAS. 


Sir,—Mr. Ratcliffe’s rebuke (THE Nation anp THE 
ATHENEZUM for July 30th) of Mr. Lucas’s unpardon- 
able attribution of the “immortal response ’—‘ Queen, 
you've said a mouthful ’—as made to the Prince of Wales, 
makes me wonder whether, after all, innocent error is not 
more unpardonable than timid !:nowledge. Mr. Ratcliffe is 
right, if one may venture to say so, in awarding immortality 
to the famous mot. But why should immortality be 
anonymous, or, still worse, run the risk, as time passes, of 
undeserved authorship? What reticence or international 
courtesy, or, forsooth, regard for a “ civic functionary ” of 
New York, restrains Mr. Ratcliffe from becoming the com- 
plete historian of the “ immortal response ”?—Yours, &c., 

F. F. 

Massachusetts. August 12th, 1921. 


PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Srr,—In Tue Natron anp Tue Atnuen#£um of Saturday, 
August 20th, are most interesting passages, under the 
heading “The World of Books,” on proverbial sayings. 
It might interest your readers to know that ‘“ By hook or by 
crook” is a quotation from the Law of the New Forest. 
Every Forester-born has to this day the right to cut as much 
wood for fuel in the Forest as he can reach “ by hook or by 
crook,” and this ancient privilege is in part the reason of 
the unique beauty of the delightful arched glades in that 
beloved haunt of lovers of nature. I wish that someone could 
tell the origin of “ spick and span,” which is so interesting, 
because the words are not used separately.—Yours, &c., 

Anna L. Burrows. 

Bishopsholme, near Sheffield. 

August 26th, 1921. 
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EX-SERVICE MEN IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Srr,—A question in the House of Commons lately, 
to which an answer was given by Sir Montague Barlow, 
raises a point of very considerable importance, that deserves, 
I venture to suggest, the consideration of the Press and the 
public. 

It is well known that in the early period of the war 
a number of Englishmen, with the permission of the War 
Office, enrolled to serve in the French Army Service Corps, 
in the main for dealing with the wounded in French 
military hospitals. 

I myself in 1916, my offer to serve as a private in the 
English Army having been refused, at the instance of the 
French Ambassador and with the permission of the War 
Office, went out to France to serve as infirmier and 
ambulancier at a French military hospital in the care of the 
wounded from Verdun and the Somme. 

The work was responsible, extremely arduous, and, in 
many details, terrible. Finally, I contracted blood 
poisoning and was discharged. on 

I have always been treated as an ex-Service man, and, 
in fact, was and still am so classified in the Ministry of 
Labor, where I was employed, but in the course of last year 
an Establishment Officer of that Ministry decided that this 
service did not entitle me to be graded as an ex-Service man. 
This was treated as a test case, and the official’s action was 
confirmed recently by the Minister of Labor, and I was 
discharged. 

No doubt the ruling is technically correct, but it seems 
to me a very unreasonable contention that men who served 
with the armies of the Allies should not be treated as if 
they served with the English Army. 

“In this view I have the support of the French 
Ambassador, who has undoubtedly very carefully considered 
the whole question (refer to letter enclosed). 

It will be observed that the effect of this decision would 
be to disqualify as ex-Service men those who have taken 
considerable danger and great responsibilities with the 
armies of the Allies, so that for purposes of employment 
they stand behind, not only men who were conscripted 
towards the end of the war and never went out of England, 
but also (as in my case) civilians temporarily employed in 
the Civil Service with special support. 

I have referred the point to the Prime Minister and 
submitted the letter from the French Embassy, but it is 
obvious that the question is largely one for the Press and 
the public—Yours, &c., 

Montacvue Forpram, M.A., Cantab. 

40, Well Walk, Hampstead. 


[We have received a long letter from Madame Psycha 
criticizing Mrs. Toynbee’s letter in Tue Nation anpD THE 
Atuenzum for July 2nd, on the massacres in the 
district of Yalova, for which we are sorry we have no space. 
Our correspondent does not deal in detail with Mrs. Toynbee’s 
statements, and her letter is practically a plea, first, for 
the fine character of the Greek people, which we freely admit ; 
and, secondly, for the great provocation which they have 
received on account of the Turkish atrocities in the past. 
This may be undeniable, but it does not excuse a nation 
with a highly civilized past, and, we hope, the prospect of a 
great future, for following the lead of what our correspondent 
calls the “destructive, non-constructive” Turk.—Ep., 
NaTIon AND ATHENZUM. | 


RUSSIAN RELIEF FUND. 


We acknowledge, with many thanks, receipt of the 
following sums : — 


£ s. d. 

Already acknowledged io ‘xi oe .. 696 9 0 
LL. — a ‘ _ 3 ss .. 100 0 0 
Mrs. B. Guggenheim ... — si iis — 2 ee 
A.R.H.E. . sce re oe “ 5 0 0 
A. V. M. is “i aie oe sia ses 100 
£822 9 0 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(By ovr City EpiTor.) 


THURSDAY. 
Apropos of my remark last week that the House of Commons 
was not an economizing body, I find Mr. A. B. Cliff, in his 
up-to-date and useful little handbook on Imperial taxation 
(just published by the “ Estates Gazette”’), says: ‘“ There 
has not been a single instance in the past twenty-five years 
when the House of Commons, by its own direct action, has 
reduced, on financial grounds, any estimate submitted to it.’ 
Let us hope that it may not be possible to say the same 
thing twenty-five years hence. Walter Bagehot’s remark, 
quoted by Mr. Cliff, “ If you want to raise a cheer in the 
House of Commons, make a general panegyric on economy ; 
if you want to invite a sure defeat, propose a particular 
saving,” is as true as when Mr. Bagehot wrote it in 1872. 
No wonder that business men despair of looking to the House 
for economy. They are ready enough to welcome a strong 
outside committee, and their scepticism arises solely from 
the fear the committee will not be given a real chance. One 
point about the committee is that, if it is not given a real 
chance, there are men on it courageous enough to tell the 
public so. Another point is that the committee is a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Chancellor in his fight against 


the spending departments and their Cabinet chiefs if he plays 
his cards boldly. 


Stock Market TENDENCIES. 

Stock market business remains very much restricted in 
volume, and will remain so until the holiday season is well 
past. But last week was remarkable for the fact that for 
the first time for many a long month speculation was more 
prominent than pure investment. The flutter that has taken 
place in gold-mining shares is taken by some to mean that 
the days of apathy are drawing to a close and that active 
times are ahead in the stock markets. Whether such a 
prediction is justified it is impossible to say. But it would 
appear quite likely that, if the present signs of slowly 
increasing industrial confidence are multiplied in the autumn, 
the improved spirit will communicate itself to stock 
markets. A wild boom, a recrudescence of the get-rich-quick 
fever of eighteen months ago, would be deplorable and the 
reverse of helpful. But should booms occur, I hope the 
small investor will remember the bitter lesson of recent 
experience and eschew the temptation of participating in the 
scramble. Six per cent. and safety should still be his 
shibboleth, until times are very much more certain than at 
present. 

INVESTMENT Topics. 

As a result of my recent paragraph warning investors 
against the circularizing and touting activities of bucket 
shops, which are particularly rife at the moment, I have 
received inquiries from readers as to the status and 
reliability of this firm or that, engaged in this (sometimes 
nefarious) business. I am always glad to advise readers on 
particular cases, so far as is possible, but it is quite 
impossible to keep oneself informed of the latest baits with 
which these gentlemen prepare their hooks. And I must 
once more emphasize that to deal through a recognized 
stockbroker or bank manager is the path of safety. To stray 
from that path at the present moment is to incur particularly 
grave risk and, in many cases, to invite disaster. 

Many readers of this page are anxious about the position 
in which Trust Houses Ltd. finds itself. A committee 
of shareholders this week has produced a report, which is 
marked confidential, but has been sent to newspaper offices. 
Until the directors have replied to this circular, I do not 
think it fair to pass judgment. But the essential point 
about Trust Houses Ltd. seems to be that it is suffering from 
growing pains. Its remarkably rapid expansion has taken 
place in times of inflated prices, and the resultant difficulties, 
both in management and control and in finance, are obvious. 
The Company began as a semi-social-reform idea. It has 
grown with great speed into a huge catering undertaking. 
There have been faults and mistakes, no doubt, but I do not 
think that shareholders should despair, especially those who 


bought shares more because of the idea than in hopes 
of profit 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


THE story begins with its end. A newspaper cutting 
of July, 1910, published the will of Arthur Joseph 
Munby, poet and barrister of the Temple. ‘‘Whereas’’ :— 


“Hannah Cullwick, servant . . has been for 
forty-five years and upwards beloved by me with a pure 
and honorable love, and not otherwise, and she, the said 
Hannah, has during all that time been as faithful and 
‘loving and devoted to me as ever woman was to man 
and whereas I married the said Hannah publicly 
in presence of all her kindred on January 14th, 1873. 
; And whereas the said Hannah has always 
refused, and still refuses, to have the position which as 
my wife she might and could have had, and has always 
insisted, and still insists, on being my servant as well as 
my wite. ...” 








* * * 

ARTHUR Munsy’s poetic career is simply a metrical 
elaboration of this will. ‘‘Susan’’ (1893), a poem of 
sixty-three pages in heroic couplets, is the most definite 
of the libri amoris, but almost everything a very prolific 
poet wrote is a variation of thesametheme. Susan “ Could 
scrub and clean, And sweep and scour ; wash dishes, mugs 
and plates ; Cleanse the foul chimneys, and blacklead the 
grates, And clean your boots, and polish up your knives.”’ 
After the marriage, she served him with his dinner, and 
in vain, embracing “ the large proportions of her ample 
waist,’ he urged her to abandon her service, and she 
replies : “ My love is not like yourn; I are no lady and so 
I couldna bear To vex you with pretending as I were. 
Lord, I should do it badly! . . . I are the master’s 
servant all my life.’’ ‘“ Wife, servant, slave—That’s all 
the rising as I mean to have.’’ A friend calls, and 
before Susan brings in the tea, he is told the quality of 
her love—‘ inexhaustible, Boundless and fathomless; as 
deep as hell, As high and pure as heaven.’’ Her husband 
tells how ‘he found his “ stalwart bride ’’ one day, black 
with grime, “a Juno carved in coal,’’ and she “ mur- 
mur’d, ‘Oh, my life, This hideous creature is your own 
poor wife!’ ’’ She had done it “ a’ purpose,’’ “ to show 
you what I are, And what I wish to be.”’ “ And reck- 
lessly he kiss'd her, till her lips Again grew ruddy from 
their black eclipse, Like a red sunset ‘neath a thunder- 
cloud.’’ When Susan brings in the tea, she is induced to 
sit down—on the furthest chair next the door—and 
explain the whole situation : “ And if he wants my coom- 
pany, he rings, Or tells me when I take away the things.”’ 
He scolds her gently for stressing her ignorance—“ You 
who know . . . Clarissa’s moving story, and the tale 


apt, that thrills through Grandison ’’—and the poem 
concludes with her reading of “ Enoch Arden,’ and the 
words : “ To be your wife an’ servant is my choice! ”’ 

* * * 


“ Dorotruy ’’ (1880) is the same story, this time in 
hexameters and pentameters (which Munby handles very 
well), with a preface searching out the horny-handed 
heroines of literature. Richardson’s Pamela was humble, 
but she never scrubbed a floor. Among the domesticated 
Amazons is Anne Hathaway, who must have had “a 
huswife’s hand.’’ The poem tells, in eighty-five pages of 
small type, how Dorothy Crump, famous for “ taking up 
a large tray, containing the whole of the tea-equipage for 
half-a-dozen people, with one hand,’’ wedded “ Mr. 
Robert ”’ :— 


‘Rough were her broad, brown hands, and within, ah me! 
they were horny: 
Rough were her thick, ruddy arms, shapely and round 
as they were.”’ 


And :— 
‘* She, the stout, stalwart wench, with the ample waist and 
the shoulders, 


Lay on his heart for awhile, 
child.” 
And :— 
‘Strange, when her great, hard hand lay in his, as light 
as a lady’s.”’ 
It is an entrancing poem. Munby celebrated his Una 
beneath a brawny exterior in many other poems. “ Vulgar 
Verses ’’ (1891) is a collection of dialect and other poems 
singing the working woman of sinew, with particular 
attention to the charms of callosities, “a leathern hand, 
a freestone-color’d hand,’’ as Shakespeare says. Where 
other romantic poets lay on the sword, Munby lays on the 
coal dust. “ Not Aphrodite’s cestus thrice renew’d Could 
round the measure of that maiden zone’’—that is the 
collier colossus, Cary Juliet, while of “ Boomping Nell,’’ 
“Those black lips had a coaly taste—Like honey from 
yon hill Where pit flowers bloom amid the waste, And 
yet 'tis honey still.’’ ‘“ Jones’s Polly ’’ “ hurls her body 
down the shoot As if she were a sack of flour,’’ and 
Susy Wilson’s “ hands were black and grimy, like her 
face; But far more deeply and more throughly stain’d: 
Each crack and crevice, every rough hard place, Caught 
the dark dust and evermore retain’d.’’ Each spanking 
lass is an ideal projection of the incomparable Hannah, 
and “ She laid her stiff and horny hand in mine”’ is the 
epithalamium of most of them. 
* * * 


happy and still, like a 


“ Revicta ”’ (1909) is most of it pure Hannah, and 
| the last poem is a perfect elegy on her death :— 

“This is the room in which my darling died : 

A cottage bedroom with a sloping roof, 

Simple and old and quiet ; looking out 

Over green gardens, on the woods and hills 

Beyond the village where her life began 

And where it ended. Nothing on the earth 

Is nearer heaven than a home like this, 

When two twin souls inhabit it, and live 

In love and peace, together and alone.”’ 
For the odd thing is that this commemoration is extra- 
ordinarily touching, and Hannah herself is a serious rival 
of Griselda. In no other poet I have read are simplicity, 
true feeling, pathos, and—shall I say ?—quaintness so 
strangely commingled. 





Of bright Angelica, and the high tone, Courteous and 


H. J. M. 
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THE THIRID CENTENARY OF LA FONTAINE’S 
BIRTH. 


, 


“Da Revue Critique pes Infes ET pes Livres ” is the only 
French review of traditional proclivities that is never jejune 
nor academic; its little band of workers is animated by 
a deep-seated feeling for the perennial youth of the classics, 
not by any tame reverence for dignified old age as such. One 
of the results of this is that they practise the art of literary 
commemoration with the utmost grace and tactfulness. In 
the number of June 25th you will find several articles on 
La Fontaine—the third centenary of his birth fell on 
July 8th—two of which in particular, those of Eugéne 
Marsan and André Thérive, show a fine discriminative power. 

I am in the dark as to the exact position that La Fontaine 
holds to-day in England among the best critical judges. My 
latest reference belongs to John C. Bailey’s * Claims of 
French Poetry ’’—the writer whose disparagement of Racine 
had the happy resuit of giving rise to Lytton Strachey’s 
admirable essay. To La Fontaine, at any rate, Mr. Bailey 
has given his due: “ He is one of the very few poets of any 
age or nation who seem to be able to say always and every- 
where exactly what they wish, and even to say it exactly as 
they wish.” This, of course, affords the sound basis for 
judgment, and it proves how far one had already travelled 
from De Quincey’s estimate at the end of his “ Recollections 
of Charles Lamb,” where * Le Chéne et le Roseau,” one of 
La Fontaine's unrivalled achievements—a tradition says that 
it remained his favorite work—is sacrified to Wordsworth’s 
pastoral, ‘“ The Oak and the Broom,” a poem which Matthew 
Arnold has not thought fit to include in his selection, and 
which at this time of day nobody, I imagine, would care 
to rescue. 

“ Notre plus pur poéte, notre Virgile,” says André 
Thérive—and to forestall the start that such a coupling 
of names may provoke in the English reader, we must 
immediately qualify the statement by quoting the sentence 
of Banville, which Thérive himself recalls as ‘si subtile et 
juste”: ‘“ La Fontaine a été le potte méme .. . et l’esprit 
méme de cette France qui ne veut pas étre poéte.” Here 
lies, in the case of La Fontaine, the true dilemma. He had 
by temperament the finest conception of the poet’s haunted 
solitude; Marsan says admirably :— 


**La beauté du monde eensible et formé ne le laisse 
pas en repos, il a devant elle une perpétuelle inquiétude, 
le souci de trouver l’expression littéraire qui en traduise 
le contour et la palpitation. Dés que ce travail d’interpré- 
tation vient & chémer dans son esprit, il s’ennuie. Nous 
avons sur ce point son aveu. C’est encore lui, c’est cet 
incessant labeur & demi inconscient qui lui donne son 
fameux air abstrait et ses distractions légendaires. .. . Il 
faut qu’il écrive, je veux dire il faut qu’il invente ces 
detours de la parole qui entrouvrent aux hommes un monde 
nouveau, plus véritable. . . . Il faut qu’il percoive, arréte 
et distingue ce murmure intérieur qui d’abord le déconcerte 
& proportion de ea nouveauté.”’ 

But this very temperament estranges him completely, even 
from the greatest of his fellow-writers and friends. His 
was an epoch in which the native social instinct of the French 
race shows at its strongest. Who knows what regrets 
may lurk in the two hackneyed lines which he wrote after 
assisting for the first time at a representation of Moliére’s 
‘Les Facheux ” ? 
‘‘Et maintenant il ne faut pas 
Quitter la nature d’un pas.” 

He submits, but if he is to be held by the formula, he 
will at least take full advantage of it: that question-begging 
term of nature he uses both in the strictest acceptation—in so 
far as execution is concerned—and in the largest as regards 
the component elements; he finds refuge in bringing the 
whole world—animé et inanimé, as one would .have said 
in his time—within the compass of his work. He has drawn 
once for all the picture of les murs de l'homme in the very 
same sense in which one speaks of les mours des animauz, 
giving thereby the utmost satisfaction “a cet esprit de la 
France qui ne veut pas étre poéte.” But if he has been 
able to acquit himself with such an unerring perfection and 
with so light a touch, is it not partly due to the fact that 
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for him Man never stands alone—does not occupy the 
prominent station to which the esthetics of the period had 
raised him? One has said that La Fontaine's animals are 
men in disguise; but invert the proposition, and it will 


| appear quite as accurate, if not a little more so. The truth 


is that in La Fontaine the whole scene presented itself as 
a scene—a scene peopled with a thousand beings as 
different as possible in their appearance (who ever outdid 
him in delicate delineation?), but all engaged in playing 
parts, delightful to the looker-on, yet streaked with the same 
essential insignificance; of course, there are so-called 
Premiers Roles, but whom could they take in? Why to 
some of them, to the exclusion of others, should it seem 
necessary to impute the dignity of a third dimension? When 
one has read the “ Fables’ one knows everything that can 
be known through appearances, and one knows it in 
terms that one is never likely to forget. Valuable as proves 
this possession, yet La Fontaine has bequeathed us a rarer 
treasure. He reserves all his tenderness for that monde 
inanimé to which he was the first to give a voice, and which 
stirs invariably his finest poetical instincts—and it is here 
that we revert to the name of Virgil. More than any other 
French poet, he approaches the Virgilian quality; the 
murmure intérieur to which Marsan alludes draws its origin 
mainly from the sense of an outdoor reality, the very expanse 
of which calls forth his inmost response; nobody holds 
more strictly to the matter in hand, yet he can never forget 
the something above, or rather around, the something divine, 
not supernatural, but in Nature itself, and those lines of 
his which “ tease us out of thought ” always seem to arrive 
as if fanned by the breeze of that something. He possesses 
still another of the great Virgilian traits; the supreme 
passages of both rise softly from the level of an almost 
anonymous experience ; their depth lies in the intensity of 
the apprehension and in the mellowness of the rendering. 
There is no secret bush, no striking of the rock, yet every- 
where the diffusion of that impalpable light which graces 
the pictures of Claude—one of their kindred. It is as if they 
shunned any other post than that of listeners. Of course, 
La Fontaine cannot boast of the Virgilian majesty, though 
the last line of “ Le Chéne et le Roseau ”"— 


‘“ Et dont les pieds touchaient a l’empire des morts,”’ 


is probably the nearest approach that we can hope for in 
French to the monumental Virgilian hexameter ; nor does he 
sound “that note of brooding pity which is unique in the 
poetry of the world.” Mr. Mackail, speaking of the fourth 
eclogue, says that it is not so much a vision of a golden age 
as “ Nature herself seen through a medium of strange 
gold.” La Fontaine’s medium is a silvery medium, as of 
a French river—such as the Seine between the Quais—seen 
through the delicate foliage of the tall and slender poplars 
that bend over it. In his happiest moment one would like 
to apply to him the magical lines which the oak addresses 
to the reed :— 


“ 


. .. Mais vous naissez le plus souvent 
Sur les humides bords des royaumes du vent.” 


Cuantes Du Bos. 





THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


The Experiences of an Asylum Doctor. By MONTAGUE 
Lomax, M.R.C.S. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue problem of insanity remains an enigma, and we still 
seem to be able to do nothing with our lunatics but to treat 
them as we treat our children and our criminals; that is, 
to shut them up in segregated buildings, and try to forget 
all about them. With the development of imagination, we 
gradually introduce humane reforms, removing one brutality 
after another from these institutions, but in fundamentals it 
is doubtful if our attitude really changes very much. 

The curative treatment of insanity has advanced little ; 
nor need this surprise us, seeing how utterly vague are our 
conceptions of what insanity is. Recent developments of the 
science of psychology certainly make the future much more 





promising ; but, so far, the practical results are trifling. 
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Meanwhile, though it may not be at all clear what we ought 
to do in order to hasten the cure of mental disease, there 
are a very large number of things which we can be quite sure 
we ought not to do; and it is in pointing out some of the 
more flagrant of these sins of commission that Dr. Lomax’s 
book will inevitably serve a very useful purpose. 

It is questionable if there is a more depressing experience 
possible than a visit to one of our county asylums, especially 
outside the Metropolitan area. Part of this depressing effect 
is, of course, produced by what we may call the unavoidable 
facts—that is to say, the actual mental condition of the 
patients. It is inevitable that one should be filled with a 
spirit of sad pity when confronted with such a mass of human 
wreckage. But the peculiar depressing effect which the 
asylum gives is connected with altogether more avoidable 
causes. One gets somewhat the same feeling in an ordinary 
prison, an ordinary workhouse, and, at any rate until lately, 
m many a factory ; what we may call the cattle-truck effect. 
It seems natural that we should feel terror and despair at 
the sight of masses of our fellows regarded no longer as 
individuals, but as mere numbered units of some collective 
heap. And in each of these great barrack institutions, with 
their thousands of inmates, it is impossible seriously to 
pretend that the individual humanity of these inmates is 
truly regarded or respected by anyone. 

Among herd animals like ourselves eccentricity beyond 
a certain point cannot be tolerated ; and what we may call 
abstract justice has to be tempered by expediency. The free 
existence of some types of lunatics is incompatible with the 
existence of people whom we classify as sane—who, 
incidentally, still constitute the majority. 

Herein lies the primary case, the overwhelming case, 
for the segregation of insane persons. But, having admitted 
so much, we cannot avoid a tremendous moral responsibility 
towards those whose liberty we have destroyed. We have 
prevented them from seeking their own happiness in their 
own way; we have to be careful to do nothing beyond what 
is absolutely necessary in the direction of depriving them 
of such peace and happiness as are possible to them. This 
is the minimum. How far we are from observing this 
minimum, Dr. Lomax’s book amply and soberly demonstrates. 
His first-hand experience is derived from two years’ service 
during the war as assistant medical officer in two of our large 
asylums. He had, therefore, full opportunity at any rate 
of appreciating the prevailing atmosphere, and the routine 
methods of the institutions where he officiated. It is really 
a tale of horrors. But it is important to note that Dr. Lomax 
attributes these horrors, not to the callousness or care- 
lessness of the doctors or the attendants, or, indeed, of any 
particular individuals, but to the whole system of lunacy 
legislation and administration, for the continuance of which 
the callousness and apathy of all of us are responsible. The 
keynote of our treatment of and attitude to mentally dis- 
ordered persons is given at the moment of the patient’s 
admission, when his or her clothes are taken off by an 
attendant, and a hideous and humiliating garb substituted. 
By way of illustration, the author gives a brief account of 
the normal life of a typical melancholic case, with alleged 
suicidal tendencies. After a few days in the Reception Ward, 
the patient is removed to one of the general wards, “ con- 
taining from ninety to a hundred patients, of various types 
of the more demented class.’’ Being on the Special Suicidal 
list, “ he has also to be put ‘ behind the table’ when in the 
ward; he is not allowed to walk about or mix with the 
other patients, but must sit behind the table and against the 
wall... . Here, perhaps, are a dozen or more of the worst 
cases in the ward. Behind the table they sit all day, with 
their backs to the wall, and only leave their place to satisfy 
the calls ef nature. They have no amusement, no exercise, 
no employment. Not even for meals do they change their 
places or their surroundings. The speech of these patients 
is often extremely blasphemous, their habits quarrelsome and 
filthy, their persons dirty and malodorous.” It does not need 
much imagination to realize some of the effect of such 
surroundings on a newly admitted melancholic patient, so 
depressed by the contemplation of himself and the world 
that he has, on some occasion, shown an active desire to 
leave it. ‘‘ He is miserable, taciturn, and depressed, probably 
unable to sleep for more than an hour or two at a time, and 
with a distaste for food and company... . But he is, in 














asylum classification, a ‘ behind-the-table’ case; so behind 
the table he goes.” 

Here we have a typical illustration of what we may call 
‘ herd treatment.’ One would imagine that there were but 
two kinds of disease, mental disease and physical disease ; and 
two forms of treatment. The futility and cruelty involved in 
this wholesale, unspecialized treatment of mental disorder 
may be gauged by the not unfair parallel that would be 
afforded were all persons suffering from physical disorders— 
cancer, consumption, fractured limbs, dyspepsia, or what 
not—pitched helter-skelter into some great barracks of a 
hospital, and there handed over in batches of a couple of 
hundred to overworked attendants to calm and quiet as 
best they could. 

The barrack system and excessive restraint are 
undoubtedly, quite apart from cruelty, altogether the wrong 
way of tackling the problem. It is quite wrong to herd 
together the curable and the incurable cases; and every 
environmental circumstance calculated to diminish individual 
interest, individual hope, and reasonable self-reliance is 
certainly evil. For the majority of cases of insanity, the 
more simple, home-like, varied, and interesting the life the 
better. Interference with personal liberty should be kept 
down to the minimum necessary for the safety of the patient 
and, of course, of others. It is evident that all our asylums 
are hopelessly understaffed. And consequently those same 
methods of arbitrary discipline and wholesale restrictions 
which large classes compel schoolmasters to adopt, are per- 
force also employed in our asylums, with equally disastrous 
and much more cruel results. How small is the relative 
consideration given by our system to the cure of insane 
patients is illustrated by the inadequate equipment of 
asylums—if Dr. Lomax’s statements are to be accepted— 
even for the treatment of physical ills. It should be remem- 
bered that an asylum is numerically a small town, consisting 
almost entirely of persons specially liable to disease and 
injury. Yet, to quote Dr. Lomax, “ where in this country 
is the public lunatic asylum that has a properly equipped 
hospital? In few public asylums is there even an operating 
table, or a proper assortment of surgical instruments. In 
both the asylums in which I served, the instruments were 
old, dirty, and neglected. There was no operating theatre 
and no operating table, and on neither the male nor the 
female side were there trained surgical or medical nurses. 
There was a great dearth of hospital dressings, surgical 
bandages, &c., and no means of sterilizing instruments or 
towels. It is thought to be cheaper to let the patients die.” 

Of course, it is easy to say, as many officials will, that 
the difficulties of dealing with insane persons are enormous, 
and that nothing that we can do is likely to be ideally 
satisfactory. All this is true, but it is equally true that we 
are not doing anything like what is possible, even in the 
present state of our knowledge, either to cure our mental 
cases or to make their lives more endurable. It is only 
necessary to refer to the actual practice at such institutions 
as the Mental Hospital at Toledo, Ohio, to gain an idea of 
what is easily possible; and such should represent the 
standard to which every asylum in this country should be 
lifted at the earliest opportunity. If Dr. Lomax’s book does 
anything to enlighten the public as to the actual conditions 
of our great public asylums to-day, and to stir the conscience 
of those people who cause things to move, it will have served 
a great purpose. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Historic Names of the Streets and Lanes of Oxford. 
By H. E. SALTER. (Oxford; Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Englishing of French Words. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
S.P.E. Tract, No. V. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Shakespeare Mortuary Malediction and the Seventeen 
Foot Grave. By WILLIAM HAL CHapMANn. (Los Angeles, 
California: 1729, Hudson Avenue.) 


Ir was said the other day by the writer of the literary notes 
in these pages that the pamphlet is coming into its own again. 
That is excellent news, for pamphlets are excellent things. 
They are to be approved on principle. Those who are con- 
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demned to spend a very considerable part of their lives in 
reading new books know only too well the sinking of heart 
with which they cut the first of the four hundred pages of an 
unknown volume. No matter how deep-rooted their attach- 
ment for the combination of printer’s ink and paper, they 
cannot help wondering what they are going to get as a reward 
for their two days’ labor. The odds are about fifty to one 
against their remembering any word or thought in the volume 
six months hence. A reviewer is lucky if he hits on one new 
book in a year which will prove to have been important to 
him, to have opened up a new vista of thought or a new 
avenue of feeling which he can thenceforward call his own. 
The most he can hope for is that two or three of the remaining 
forty-nine will give him some fragments of curious informa- 
tion that will stick in his memory, to make a scrap in the 
patchwork quilt with which one day he will clothe thoughts 
of his own. 

Yes, pamphlets are excellent things. They are brief. 
What they are by definition it would be hard to say ; but we 
have heard of one renowned librarian who declares that if 
a book will not stand up straight upon its own bottom edge, 
it isa pamphlet. That is a good rough-and-ready rule, but it 
errs on the side of generosity. Plenty of French novels will 
not stand upright even though they have three hundred 
pages and more to their substance. Still, the rule might do 
for a country of cloth-bound habits like our own. Better, 
however, would be a classification which confined the 
pamphlet to the number of pages that can be included in 
a single signature. Even then we should have to reckon with 
the pernicious habit of driving a piece of iron wire by main 
force through a bundle of a hundred pages. No, we must 
insist that pamphlets be thread-sewn and limited to a single 
signature. Then we could not conceivably be dragged beyond 
sixty-four pages, and the average limit would be thirty-two. 

A pamphlet that is not brief loses all its virtue, and 
should be deprived of its honorable name. For it is an 
honorable name. Novelists and poets to-day are plentiful as 
blackberries ; but a pamphleteer is as rare as a bustard. Of 
course, we do fairly often see on the bookstalls inviting little 
pamphlets entitled * The Liquor Laws Explained ”; but we 
do not buy them, because we know that the author will really 
be trying to explain the liquor laws. What he ought to be 
doing is making fun of them. He is really a maker of Blue- 
Books who has missed his vocation ; we imagine him sighing 
for lost opportunities; he probably dreams of editing 


Hansard. Evidently the bibliographical definition is not 
enough. Thirty-two pages on “ How to Evade Income-Tax,”’ 


by Barry Pain, would be a pamphlet ; by Octavius Wilkinson, 
B.A. Lond., Hons. Economics, it would be something else. 
Or, at any rate, the author of the one would be a pamphleteer, 
while the author of the other would be a B.A. Lond. 

But, when the worst comes to the worst, the most unholy 
bore cannot do us much harm in thirty-two pages. The 
ineffable charm of the pamphleteer is that he may be very 
amusing. We have a pamphlet before us now which comes 
all the way from Los Angeles, California. The author is 
convinced that the one thing necessary to the peace of the 
world is that the man who masqueraded under the name of 
Shakespeare, or the man who lent someone else the name of 
Shakespeare to conceal his vicious propensity for writing 
twopenny-halfpenny plays like “ Lear” and ‘ Othello,” or 
“whosoever wrote ‘ Othello,’” as Mr. George Moore puts 
it, should be exhumed from his grave in Stratford Church. 
We do not know what the Californian expects to find ; some- 
thing more than Yorick’s skull, we are sure; at all events, 
he makes our flesh creep with his hints that the secrets of 
the universe are contained in a hole ten feet below the level 
of the Avon. They must be rather muddy by now. But the 
point is that if this argument were addressed to the world 
in 320 pp. crown octavo, it would be simply boring. In 
32 pp. sewn we enjoy it. We speculate on the color of the 
author's hair; we become friendly to him. He is a crank, 
but he is a pleasant crank. He might have killed us with 
a volume; he has entertained us with a pamphlet. We are 
so pleased with him that we begin to think it might be rather 
fun after all to dig up ‘“ Whosoever’’ just to see. 
Chateaubriand says that when they dug up Napoleon, they 
found three gleaming white teeth staring at them. His nails 
had grown very long and white, and four of his toes were 
poking out of one of his boots, where the stitching had 





decayed. One could not expect anything like that with 
“ Whosoever,” of course ; but it would be exciting. Perhaps 
he did have things buried with him. So the gentleman from 
California has won, simply by keeping to 32 pp. His 
method is rather crude. For ourselves, we contemplate 
writing 32 pp. to advocate the burial of “ Whosoever ” in 
Westminster Abbey. That is how the resurrection-men 
managed to exhume Napoleon. They achieved their end and 
offended nobody. 

There is as much virtue in a pamphlet as there is in 
an “if.” It makes absurdities persuasive. The secret of it 
is that we cherish no resentment against the author. When 
we have ploughed through a volume of four hundred pages 
and got nothing for our pains, we are in a purely murderous 
mood. Thirty-two pages of nonsense is, somehow, amusing. 
A fortiori, thirty-two pages of sense or curious information 
is utterly delightful. Two such pamphlets are also before 
us. Dr. Bridges has had a hand in them both. He has 
written an introduction to Mr. Salter’s pamphlet on the old 
street-names of Oxford intra muros; and he is the 
begetter of the S.P.E. pamphlets, of which the fifth has now 
appeared. Our only grievance is that he will call them 
“ tracts” and not “ pamphlets.’’ That seems to us perverse, 
and an offence against the vital spirit of the language which 
the S.P.E. “ tracts” are decigned to defend. Even when it 
was still a “ tractate,”’ the word had received the meaning of 
a writing on a more or less religicus subject. A “ tract,” 
nowadays, is definitely religious. Pure English is no doubt 
a religion with the Poet Laureate ; but the only way to make 
it one with the ordinary man or the writer or the journalist 
is to persuade him that it is not. Besides, when a word has 
received a definite meaning, a lover of pure English ought 
to be thankful, instead of trying to make it vague again. It 
is not as though “ pamphlet” were a bad word; it is an 
excéllent one. It has a charmingly romantic derivation. It 
is generally supposed to come from ‘‘ Pamphilet,” which was 
the familiar name of a twelfth-century Latin love-poem, 
called “ Pamphilus, seu de Amore.” Perhaps one day we 
shall be calling very small bocks of poetry “ Shropshire 
Lads ” on the same analogy. 

Luckily Mr. Salter has not fallen a victim to the same 
false conservatism in discussing the :treet-names of Oxford. 
When a street has received a significant name, even though 
it may have had many older and some quainter, he does not 
propose to change it. Any sensible person would agree that 
a street which was for the best part of eight hundred years 
called ‘‘ Cat Street ” should not have had its name sacrificed 
to Victorian respectability, and have been called “ St. 
Catherine Street.” Fortunately there are not many house- 
holders in that street to object to the restoration. It would 
be pleasant, too, to have the top of the road from the station 
to the Carfax, now called “ Queen Street,” called Great 
Bailey again. Perhaps the shopkeepers there could be 
persuaded that the old name was the more dignified. They 
might, on the other hand, suspect a police-court. To turn 
St. Michael’s Street back into Bocardo Lane would be also 
excellent. Probably it would be too much to ask the 
inhabitants of New Inn Hall Lane to live in the Seven Deadly 
Sins again, though it bore the name for fully three hundred 
years. Nor is it worth while pressing for Bulwark’s Lane to 
be restored to Bullock’s Lane. It was not the road that led 
to the slaughter-yard (though that was near by); it was 
merely the place where the town dustman in Armada year 
‘carried the rubbish of the city and built him a house.” 

Mr. Salter manages to pack into two dozen pages the 
matter of a great volume on the history of medieval Oxford. 
Everyone who lives, has lived, or would like to have lived in 
Oxford should get hold of it, if only for the picture his 
imagination will shape to him of the poor devil who, in 1320, 
was running away from his pursuer up St. Aldate’s. The 
road was blocked by the fishmongers’ stalls which were 
stretched across the road on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
opposite where the Town Hall now stands. As he could not 
get through he turned on his pursuer and killed him ; and, 
we suppose, was killed in his turn. But the place where he 
turned on his man was just between the Library and the 
Post Office. 

In the S.P.E. pamphlet Mr. Brander Matthews, a well- 
known American critic and professor, discusses the 
interesting question of the apparent inability of the English 
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language nowadays to Anglicize French words. (He calls it 
“ Englishing”’ French words; but surely that excellent, 
though archaic word means “ translating into English.” 
Quis custodict ipsos?) Once upon a time we were very good 
at it, but now “ bouquet,” “ encore,” ‘‘ rendezvous,” and a 
hundred others, indispensable to the English language, 
refuse to be naturalized. They remain resident aliens. 
Mr. Matthews is undoubtedly right in saying that the cause 
of this reluctance to Anglicize French words is the general 
increase in education. Most people know more or less how 
they ought to be pronounced, and they pronounce them like 
the French words they know them to be. But it seems 
rather hard that this should be put down to snobbery. If 
anything, we should have thought that the boot was on the 
other leg, and that those who made a deliberate effort to 
give an English pronunciation to a familiar French word were 
snobs. The man who insists on calling enncor instead of 
oncore is a pedant, anyhow. 

It is one thing to regret that English is no longer in 
the plastic condition it was in the time of Shakespeare ; it is 
quite another to impute blame for the change. We cannot 
help knowing what we do. Ignorance is the most potent 
instrument for Anglicizing foreign words. For instance, in 
Elizabethan times it took us about two years to turn the 
German trinken gar aus into “ drink carouse ” ; and there is 
good reason for believing that Shakespeare did not under- 
stand even this. Apparently he went further and Anglicized 
the phrase still more into “ drink a rouse.” If Shakespeare 
had had his way we should have lost a good word and gained 
a doubtful phrase. Yet on Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
principles Shakespeare would have been right. 

The fact seems to be that when foreign words are intro- 
duced among the comparatively uneducated classes they can 
still be easily Anglicized. The average chauffeur rhymes 
garage with marriage, even though he does not rhyme himself 
with clover. And we ourselves remember that we once nearly 
missed a meal on a schoolboy walking tour by being directed 
to the kaif in a Sussex town. Luckily we had been told 
of the street, and after walking up and down for a time we 
recognized the sign café. But the chances an educated ma. 
has of helping on this process are very few. His only guiding 
principle can be to refrain from insisting on the French 
pronunciation of a word that is losing it. Generally he does 
that without being told. He says, or he ought to say, Callis 
and not Cally. Unfortunately the booking-office clerk will 
not assist him. But there are certainly tw2 words which 
should be helped on their way. We should all speak and 
write naive and naivety; and we should all proneunce 
nuance as though it were the last six letters of continuance. 

It is a pity to have digressed from pamphlets to their 
contents. We can only round off these remarks by once more 
appealing to the S.P.E. to call a spade a spade, a religious 
exhortation a tract, and a pamphlet a pamphlet. They will 
make more converts. 


J. MippLeton Murry. 





STYLE IN LAWN 
Lawn Tennis Up to Date. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


TENNIS. 


By 8S. POWELL BLACKMORE. 


By A. WALLIS MYERS. 


Our innumerable students—men and women, especially 
women—of the art of lawn tennis are being well fed by the 
critics. These critics are not, after Disraeli’s jibe, ‘‘ those 
who have failed’ in the art, but rather the most successful 
artists. Unfortunately, it does not therefore follow that 
they always give good advice. Did not W. G. Grace refuse 
to believe that he “ followed through”’ when driving? and 
his disbelief could only be disabused by a photograph. 
Capable performers in the front rank of lawn tennis have 
analyzed their own methods with even less fidelity. We have 
been told authoritatively that fast serving—which won this 
year’s championship—is a mistake. We have been told not 
to cut the ball, though the best woman player in America 
always cuts it and the best man often. We have been told 


. to toss the ball behind the head for serving. Most of the 





worse heresies of tactics and strategy have appeared at one 
time or another under big names. We may well ask : “ Whom 
shall my soul believe? ”’ 

Mr. Blackmore gives us a fair chance of answering this 
despairing question. He is a great discloser of fallacies ; 
and his photographs (which are not posed photographs, those 
engines of falsehood) help to reveal the real principles of 
rhythm and poise which are the source of all true style. 

We have in England few champions, many good players, 
and a multitude of bad. All three classes seem to suffer from 
certain special deficiencies as compared with players from 
overseas. They serve badly and they volley too little. If 
we except Lycett, who learned the game in Australia, Major 
Kingscote is the only good volleyer we have in first-class 
lawn tennis; and whenever Englishmen play—at any rate 
in the single game—you see them hammering away at the 
same stroke from a position somewhere outside the back 
line. Our lawn tennis (like our rowing, perhaps, and 
cricket, though these are thorny subjects) is a little mono- 
tonous. We like to establish an etiquette of style, and 
practise that exclusively. Happily the new world— 
Australia and America—has come in to redress the balance 
of the old. We are being forced to meet innovations and to 
meet them by imitation; and already the younger players, 
especially the young women, have the overseas quality of 
force and variety with the essential soundness of the English 
player, who, after all, is possessed of the longest, though a 
short, tradition. 

When all is said, a standard of style does exist, and 
though Mr. Blackmore is first and foremost an apostle of 
the newer methods, the most valuable chapters in his book 
are the admirably clear descriptions of standard strokes: 
the full, deep drive with arm and racket in one straight 
line, and the full face of the racket; the low volley with 
racket head above the wrist; the straightforward service. 

No subject is more often discussed among tennis players 
than the comparative merits of present and past players. 
Are Tilden and Parke better than the Dohertys? Mr. Black- 
more seems definitely to hold that to-day’s champions are 
half-fifteen better than the champions of the day before 
yesterday. As the comparison cannot be tested, it is a 
delightful one to argue; and the pro-Dohertys keep an 
invincible front. 

A less precise but wholly charming contribution to this 
debate may be extracted from Mr. Myers’s book, which is all 
about people, and seldom, if ever, didactic. He brings before 
us very vividly almost all the great tennis players of the 
last twenty years, as they were on the court and off it. His 
kindly portraiture and easy narrative make pleasant 
reading, and offer a host of comparisons that almost suggest 
Plutarch’s lives and are never ‘‘ odorous.’’ We have even a 
thumbnail sketch of that most original genius Pim. 

The game is, of course, improving; it is finding itself, 
and the true canons of its art are becoming established. The 
critics have something on which to found themselves; and 
the great democracy of players will be well advised to take 
the'r advice from the newer, not the older critics, even 
though the older men may have played quite as winning a 
game. 





EVOLUTION AND HUMAN LIFE. 


The Direction of Human Evolution. 


By EDWIN GRANT 
CONKLIN. (Oxford University Press. 


12s. 6d. net.) 


Proressor COoNKLIN’s new book may be described as a 
summary of the principal biological formule and their 
application to the conditions of the present and the problems 
of the future evolution of man. Like Cesar’s Gaul, it is 
divided into three parts—‘ Paths and Possibilities of Human 
Evolution,” “ Evolution and Democracy,” and “ Evolution 
and Religion ’’—and these parts, though throwing light 
upon and in harmony with one another, can be treated as 
independent unities. It is a book happily free of the 
orthodox biological jargon, and, without attempting new 
definitions of accepted data or breaking new ground or being 
in any way conspicuous for boldness and originality of 
thought, takes the consistently liberal point of view, and 
is throughout a very useful and stimulating reminder that 
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science is not for specialists, but for the practical and even 
emotional service of human life. 

Professor Conklin’s book is a forcible illustration of this, 
and he would no doubt endorse it. For that reason, he 
should have been rather more cautious in underlining the 
antithesis between reason and instinct in human progress. 
He assumes, that is to say, that instincts will be finally dis- 
placed by rational processes in man’s increasing social 
integration and control of his environment. But this is 
altogether too arbitrary; if anything, man is understocked 
with rather than embarrassed by the number of instincts 
he inherits from the lower vertebrates, and this is one 
fruitful cause of his many confusions and disharmonies. Nor 
is it in the least probable, or indeed desirable, that reason 
will or should in the end defeat and eradicate instinct. The 
pelvis, for instance, the seat of the sexual emotions, has been 
developed in the course of human evolution, and will no 
doubt go on being developed. The use of reason 
lies not in the suppression, but the control and guidance, 
of instinct. In spite of the complete and merited 
defeat of the Lamarckians, it is becoming plainer that 
nurture or the selection of an appropriate environment, the 
office of the rational faculties, does play a supremely 
important réle in determining the expression of the germinal 
inheritance which it cannot actually change or, except very 
indirectly, influence. In theory, again, Professor Conklin, 
like all the more enlightened biologists of to-day, rejects 
both the data and implications of the mechanists, whose 
fundamental error consists in applying to biology, the science 
of life, the causal processes which operate in the inanimate 
world. Why then does he say in another part of the book 
that ‘“‘ the phenomena of the living world, no less than those 
of inanimate nature, are not only natural, but they are also 
causal and mechanistic’? He forgets, in the first place, that 
analogies between animate and inanimate nature are 
entirely misleading, and, in the second, that no single 
mechanistic description of any total vital operation has been 
found adequate to the vital facts. We fancy, too, that 
Professor Conklin has solved the problem of evil in human 
life a trifle too glibly as a stimulus to struggle and endeavor, 
a kind of target to entice the loosing of the arrow. This is 
too dogmatic a reading of the teleology which the best 
biologists now accept; the simpler view that evil is an 
inevitable tax upon evolutionary progress, its necessary 
complement (the ‘ lower” animals do not sin, because they 
are not highly organized enough to know how), is the wider 
and saner one. 

One or two other reserves from an unqualified 
praise of Professor Conklin’s book occur to us. He is wrong, 
we think, to limit the scope of intelligence among the higher 
vertebrates outside man so severely—a chick, for instance, is 
born with a surprisingly small battery of inherited reflexes, 
while Fabre was mistaken in assuming that even insects are 
solely governed by inherited responses—and this tends to 
bring the author round to a view not far remote from the 
special creationists. If evolution does not mean continuity, 
it means nothing. Lastly, there are occasional flaws of detail. 
In discussing the past evolution of man, Professor Conklin 
makes no mention of Eoanthropus Dawsoni, as important a 
discovery as VPithecanthropus erectus; he places the 
emergence of the humanoid stock in the Oligocene instead of 
the Miocene, and he seems to assume, doubtfully, that 
the Heidelberg mandible belonged to a different type from 
that of Neanderthal man. And in discussing the hybridiza- 
tion of existing racial types, he quotes the example of the 
“ Juke” family as leading to a purging of inherited bad 
qualities by admixture with normal types. But in 1916 there 
were living six hundred descendants of the five sisters, and 
all of them feeble-minded. 

But these, it will be noticed, are errors largely of stress 
rather than principle and right-thinking. Professor Conklin’s 
final conclusions concerning the future of the human race 
are optimistic, pessimism being a consequence of taking 
short views. No unbiased observer can indeed sweep 
his mind up from the beginnings, whether of life or of man, 
without deriving faith from the one and belief in the other; 
and the looking forward to 

‘one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves ”’ 
is in no way curtained by a scientific looking-backwards. 
Professor Conklin is probably right to conclude that in 
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physical evolution mankind is near the halting-point. In 
hand and brain and eye we have been stationary for thousands 
of years, though the hand, unlike the hoof of the horse or 
the paw of the cat, remains a generalized organ. This is but 
one of the innumerable evidences from nature against the 
progressive capacities of specialization. The human hand is 
a primitive structure, and so a Jack-of-all-trades, while the 
human body in general is far less specialized than the 
gorilla’s, a collateral branch of the Primate stock which has 
never progressed, and never will up to its inevitable 
extinction. The great biological lesson of modern human life 
is the need for a closer integration, and Professor Conklin 
goes so far as to say that the tendency is for all racial currents 
to blend into a common stream, thus reversing the earlier 
process of, differentiation from a common ancestry. 
Mr. Wells’s world-state has an insistent biological backing, 
for biologists recognize three forms of evolution—social, intel- 
lectual, and physical—and here again it is a problem not of 
specialization, but interrelation of the parts. If physical 
evolution fails to keep pace with social, which is proceeding 
at breakneck speed, it is because there is no need for it to 
do so. We could be supermen readily enough upon our 
present bodily structures, and the real issue is not the size, 
but the convolutions of the brain. Proféssor Conklin declares 
that the fittest to survive in these three spheres are the 
most ethical, the most rational, and the healthiest ; we should 
prefer to say those individuals and races who can best 
combine their apprehensions of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. By adjustment between not only complementary 
but opposing principles (as distinct from specialization in one 
direction) is the way nature works. 

Professor Conklin has much to say about the adjustment 
of individual rights to social obligations, and he leans heavily 
towards the subordination of the individual to the welfare 
of society. Well and good, but we desire to be a common- 
wealth of free men, not a hive of bees. To say that 
democracy offers the freedom of society rather than 
the freedom of the individual is a contradiction in terms. 
Unfree citizens cannot compose a free State any more than 
it is a free house which nobody is free to leave. The freest 
State is that which most clearly recognizes the unique value 
of the individual, and it is nonsense to say that the opposite 
principle has biological sanction. Starlings are one of the 
most social of families, the individual starling one of the most 
independent, intelligent, and resourceful of birds. In his 
chapters on the compatibility of religion with science 
Professor Conklin is at his best. He states very clearly that 
science describes and formulates, but cannot pretend to 
explain the phenomena of the universe, that the origins of 
life are not made less but more mysterious by the retrospec- 
tive vision of biological method, that miracles have been 
abolished only that we might glorify the commonplace, and 
that the spectacle of evolution is indeed the most sublime 
revelation of God ever apprehended by human faculty. 





SERIOUS AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS. 


Signs and Wonders. By J. D. BerEsrorp. (Waltham St. 
Lawrence: Golden Cockerel Press. 5s. net.) 

A Market Bundle. By A. Nem Lyons. (Butterworth. 7s. net.) 

Parnassus on Wheels. By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. (Heine- 
mann. 5s. net.) 


ALL amusements are not of necessity amusing, we believe ; 
and it is with our literary pastimes as with all others. The 
ghost story, for example, is often taken up not because the 
reader really believes a word the author says, but in order 
to cure the mind’s worst bias, spleen ; the chains clank, the 
deep groan mingles—again—with the fury of the wind, the 
sneering face is detected for a second in the mirror—and 50 
to bed with exactly the same soothed spirits that come from 
a half-hour with a nonsense novel or light verse. No one 
who was in the neighborhood of Richebourg St. Vaast in 1916 
could forget the great popularity of the churchyard as an 
amusement. The vaults had been, by irregular bombard- 
ments, rendered anything but fine and private places. Here 
therefore, about the sleepy hour of noon, those insatiate 
heroes who chanced to be “ billeted”” near the village, and 
whose supply of fiction or pleasure in cards had dwindled, 
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might be seen poring over the half-shrouded and waterlogged 
relics with @oésque absorption. Not altogether unlike those 
serious pleasure-takers are we who cheat the enemy with 
literature of the detached type. 

Mr. Beresford presents us with a short collection, not 
indeed of the light fantastic, but certainly of literary amuse- 
ments. Only one story in the book is of a definitely dis- 
quieting and terrible kind, “ Young Strickland’s Career,’ 
with its sudden, bleak anguish in the deserted country of 
the war, an old, imbecile peasant turning up skulls, and 
the skull ; though all are of a grave and most of a phantasmal 
tinge. Save for the one spectre named, we need have no 
anxiety about “ Signs and Wonders” as a care-killer. We 
shall not be jolted from our easy mental pace even by 
accompanying Mr. Beresford into Derbyshire to watch the 
new planet, which is to solve all earthly problems, rushing 
towards us. In the capital story of the man who solved all 
of his problems except the last by the aid of a heaven-given 
“and altogether godlike’ smile, there is, of course, some 
element of the unusual, but not sufficient to substitute 
anxiety for amusement. As to ‘The Hidden Beast,” an 
attempt in the were-wolf arena, Mr. Beresford is so reticent 
that it is really doubtful whether we are amused. However, 
he is seldom vague to this uncomfortable extent, and ‘“ Signs 
and Wonders ” may be dipped into without fear of increased 
ennui, on the one hand, or disturbed brain-sanctities on 
the other. 

Mr. Neil Lyons has one or two outbursts of pugnacity, 
chief of which is his paper entitled “The Psetonian ”: 
“So long as the public schools were inaccessible to the 
children of ordinary people they formed a subject which 
ordinary people might be pardoned for neglecting. But, now 
that, with the advent of Pseton [that is, Pseudo-Eton] 
College, the sort of nonsense for which it stands is placed 
within monetary reach of half the doting parents in the land, 
it is time that somebody got up and protested. I hereby do 
so.” On the whole, however, “A Market Bundle” is a 
succession of gentle amusements, nearly all as good as would 
be expected of the author of “ Cottage Pie”’ and “ Kitchener 
Chaps”; some knockabout, some gentle satire, some 
characterizations with a deeper emotion in them. And one 
is a verse burlesque in pale likeness of Peter Pindar. The 
book is one to cheer but not inebriate, and, give Mr. Lyons 
a village worthy or an orderly-room clerk, his observant 
sympathy can certainly produce an effect of thorough good 
humor and content. 

We can recommend equally, to those threatened with 
blue devils, Mr. Morley’s slender, delicately witty romance 
of the lady who bought a book-caravan and married the 
proprietor. It all happened in a flash. There was Helen 
McGill, spinster, thirty-nine, preparing the customary roast 
pork and apple sauce for her brother Andrew, author, forty- 
nine, at Sabine Farm, formerly Bog Hollow. Enter 
R. Mifflin’s Travelling Parnassus (Good Books for Sale), with 
R. Mifflin. Exit Helen McGill with Parnassus and Mifflin. 
The scene changes, and shortly afterwards Helen’s surname 
also changes—to Mifflin. Such incidents as led to this happy 
consummation are described in the most cheerful and likeable 
way by Mrs. Mifflin herself, against a bright background of 
New England October. 





Books in Arief, 


Reviews and Critical Papers. By LIONEL JOHNSON. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by ROBERT SHAFER. (Elkin Mathews. 
6s. net.) 


Here are a dozen reviews, not previously collected, from 
the columns of the “ Academy ” between 1891 and 1894, and 
the “ Outlook,” 1898. Reviews, like news, generally seem 
the manna of a day; but these are, on the whole, worthy to 
live. They deal with aspects of Kipling, Stevenson, 
Meredith, Davidson as poet, and others. Lionel Johnson’s 
gift in this kind may perhaps be called, as Mr. Shafer calls 
it, his good sense. He neither refuses to hear the voice of 
the charmer nor drinks in the honeyed words with weak 
zeal. He is sensitive to the intentions as well as to the 
actual performance of his authors. He leaves the impression 




















that his criticism, if actually communicated to the authors 
before the publication of their works, would have been of 
practical value to them. In dealing with Mr. Kipling he is 
at his best, and what is more, he generally contrives to judge 
or warn Mr. Kipling out of his own books. For instance, 
on “The Light that Failed” he writes: ‘‘ Torpenhow’s 
warning comes into our mind, ‘ Take care, Dick: remember, 
this isn’t the Soudan.’ When Mr. Kipling is concerned with 
Maisie’s character, and the less obvious emotions of life, 
we are constantly thinking, ‘ Take care: remember, this isn’t 
an Irish private.’ He keeps his original material to the 
point ; again, he makes his quotations exactly in point. If 
John Davidson were always at the level of those passages 
which Johnson selects for admiration, he would be among 
the greater poets. If Mr. Kipling’s rigmarole Valhalla was 
easy prey, his clumsy peccadilloes in his best short stories 
needed an acute faculty for their indication. In short, that 
austere poet Lionel Johnson is also a real Indicator, pointing 
out in vivid English what, once it is pointed out, is, of 
course, obvious. Mr. Shafer’s preliminary remarks are 
mildly pleasing. 
* * * 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates to 

Guns and Shooting. By Lt.-Col. P. HAwKErR. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Eric PARKER. (Jenkins. 15s. 
net.) 


Tus is a reprint with copious annotations of Hawker’s 
book, which was originally published in 1814. This Hawker 
spent his life (when he was not killing men) in killing birds, 


‘ and the book is an account of the best way to do it. ‘I 


bagged fifty-six partridges and (for our county in one day, 
a miracle) seven hares in nine hours. Taking everything 
into consideration, this is the greatest day I ever had in 
my life,’’ and extract after extract in his diary begins with 
“wonderful work,” * wonderful work again,’’ “ miraculous 
shooting again,’ and the like. At one time, he fired 
eighty-three shots, bagging eighty-nine head of game, and 
with one dog he accounted for 3,263 head of game. The 
legend that the sportsman knows anything about the habits 
of birds suffers ill from Hawker’s record. What he 
has to say about coots is that they are not worth firing at 
in summer—only in winter, because of ‘‘the immense 
numbers that may be killed at a shot.’’ He describes how 
to take advantage of the devotion of sheldduck to their 
young, in order to kill them; he gives instructions how to 
shoot larks and the puffins and guillemots on their crowded 
rock-ledges, and of the knot he writes, “They will sit at 
the edge of the mud so thick that you may sometimes Kill 
their whole company at a shot.’”’ As a contribution to 
thought, knowledge, literature, or natural history, as a 
document of personal interest, as a record of manners, the 
book is totally valueless, and why it should have been con- 
sidered necessary to republish a commonplace savage’s 
naive confessions is beyond us. 
x * * 
The Sahara. By PIERRE LOTI. 


Translated from the French by 
MARJORIE LAURIE. 


(Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d, net.) 


M. Lott, in his well-known Turkish Bath manner, here 
relates the experiences of a young soldier, Jean Peyral, in 
the Sahara. There are complications with three women— 
Cora, the jaded, voluptuous, and sated Parisienne, who 
loves his strong body and slightly sansculottish appearance 
as a recipe for rejuvenation; Fotou-Gaya, the negress, 
“whose lithe, well-moulded figure swayed from the 
hips with that grace of movement which the African 
women seem to have borrowed from the great felide 
of their country ; when she passed by, with her drapery of 
white muslin floating like a peplum over her bosom and 
rounded shoulders, she had the perfection of an antique 
statue; when she lay asleep with her arms above her head, 
she displayed the curves of an amphora ”—and his cousin 
and betrothed away in the little French village, Jeanne 
Méry. Finally (as we expected it would be), Jean’s bones 
whiten the desert, as the result of a spahi expedition against 
the chieftain Boubakor-Ségou. The scent of blood, following 
upon that of musk and soumare, never fails to supply a 
romantic titillation. It is all full of the enchantments of 
roses and the picturesque melancholy of rue, while the 
sentences go dreaming over the desert like the swaying 
camels ,., ships of the sandy wilderness. ... Soft and 
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spiced reverie is, indeed, of the essence of M. Loti’s 
Orientalism, and a touch of the concrete comes like a 
bludgeon. When therefore M. Loti writes of the “ humming 
birds who had cast off their grey dress and arrayed them- 
selves in their brilliant summer colors,” we feel it would be 
indelicate to pass any comment. 


* * * 


A Short History of Newnham College, Cambridge. By 
ALICE GARDNER. (Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuer author of this history has done a service not only 
to those intimately connected with the College, as she herself 
has been, but to all concerned in the development of higher 
education for women. She begins with the year 1871, when 
Professor Sidgwick and others opened a smal] dwelling-house 
in Cambridge, and placed it under the care of Miss Clough 
for the accommodation of a few young women who wished 
to study under the tuition of such professors and lecturers 
as were willing to further their desire. Recognition of the 
College by the University did not follow until 1881. The 
first students numbered five. A few months back the 
renewed struggle for membership in the University of 
Cambridge suffered another reverse (though it was not so 
crushing a failure, as Miss Gardner shows, as was inflicted 
upon the attempt in 1897, when the demands were far more 
modest), but Miss Gardner is convinced that it cannot be long 
before the women students attain their object. 


7 * + 


Germany as it is To-day. By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. (Nash. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Tus is/a ramshackle and discursive account of a two- 
months’ tour of Germany, with a certain background of 
experience based on five previous years spent there. The 
author sets out to present a “ cold, impartial statement of 
fact,"’ but the volume consists largely of personal impres- 
sions, colored by a strong antipathy to revolutionary 
doctrines. The author speaks well of the British occupa- 
tion of Cologne, and contrasts it with the French dominance 
and superfluous impertinences (such as blowing smoke in 
women’s faces). The policing of Ludwigshafen by the 
Senegalese calls forth the comment that it was “one of 
the most bestial acts ever perpetrated by a so-called 
Christian and civilized Power.’’ Of the organization of the 
American Quakers for relieving the stress in the famine 
areas, Mr. Lethbridge, a Roman Catholic, speaks in the 
highest terms, and he holds the sound view that the stability 
of Western Europe depends upon a healthy and working 
Germany, “ revivified, reformed, and recreated.” To the 
Korfanty and Upper Silesian question he can find no con- 
clusion but that “it is a puzzle and a problem for the 
future,” while his suggestion that European affairs should 
be managed by a committee of business men is hardly illu- 
minating. Altogether, it is an armchair book, interesting 
and readable rather than a constructive or revealing 
contribution either to the problems of a_ rehabilitated 
Germany or to political thought in general. 





From the Publishers’ Cable. 


Tue Elizabethans have given place, more or less, for the 
purposes of the literary investigator, to men of more recent 
date, and still research goes on at a great pace. We have had 
lately volumes of recovered articles by such moderns as 
Henry James, Coventry Patmore, and Lionel Johnson; a 
sumptuous work on Poe, largely of bibliographical signific- 
ance, has just arrived from San Francisco ; Herman Melville’s 
life and work are being minutely retraced; and there is 
Whitman. 





* * * 

Tue offshoots of Whitman's energy have now been sought 
out and collected by Professor Emory Holloway into a two- 
volume work, to be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. They include some early editorials 
from a journal known as the Hempstead “ Inquirer ” ; among 
them, a counterblast to tobacco. We do not know whether 
Professor Holloway is making room for some of those 





“ dreadfuls ” which are touched upon by Mr. Frank Shay in 
his Whitman bibliography. 
* * * 

Tue bibliographies of modern authors, in course of 
publication by Messrs. Chaundy, have been noticed in these 
comments. The demand, it appears, has certainly warranted 
the enterprise. The third of the series deals with the writings 
of Mr. George Moore. 

- * * 

MEANWHILE, if anyone who has not tried the art of 
research would care to begin, we could make a suggestion or 
two. Required, a study of the life and work of the author 
of *“ Valentine Vox.’ It would not yet be too late even to 
glean personal recollections of this occasional genius. 
Required further, a choice of the writings of earlier 
naturalists of the nineteenth century, such as Knapp and 
Jesse. Of poets, the lyrics of Sara Coleridge from her fairy 
book and elsewhere would make a pleasant sheaf; and did 
Henry Kingsley write any verses besides the one marvellous 
poem on Mary Magdalene? 

+ * * 

A SLENDER list of books, from Mr. Robert McClure, of 
Cromwell Street, Glasgow, includes a collection of fourteen 
manuscript “ Relationi d’ Ambasciatori Venetiani a diversi 
Potentati,” of the sixteenth century. One in Latin, con- 
cerning ‘** Mary Queen of Scots and the Prince her Son,” has 
been transcribed and edited by Mr. McClure in a shilling 
pamphlet; the rest appear to be unpublished, and, it is 
claimed, are of some historical value. 

* > * 


Messrs. CHaunDy (40, Maddox Street) have issued two 
brief booksheets. One includes a somewhat expensive cookery 
book, on which Messrs. Chaundy refer the reader to THE 
ATHEN#UM of November 4th, 1893. It is the anonymous 
* Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy ” of Hannah Glasse— 
a fine copy of what to Mrs. Rundle would perhaps have 
seemed the First Folio, 1747. £26 is the price asked. The 
second list has as its keystone the proof-sheets, cut and 
corrected in Stevenson’s hand, of ‘“ Memories and Portraits.” 
An interesting cancelled passage at the end runs: “ This is 
an age in literature of near vision and precise detail; no 
high organization rules in our work ; thoughts fly low. The 


word... ,” but the page containing what followed was 
destroyed by Stevenson. For this relic £300 is asked. 
+ % ~ 


Mr. ALpous Hux ey is among the novelists of the coming 
season. His book, “ Crome Yellow,” is to be published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, who announce also “ Patchwork,” 
a novel drawn largely from the post-war Oxford, by 
Mr. Beverley Nichols. 

* * * 

AnorHer of the younger writers to be represented by a 
new novel is Miss E. B. C. Jones, author of “ Quiet Interior,” 
which was so well received here and in America. Her forth- 
coming volume, a study of an English upper-class family and 
environment, has for its underlying refrain a line from “ The 
White Devil ” :— 

“We think caged birds sing, when indeed they cry.” 


This novel, “ The Singing Captives,” will be published by 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 





Che Drama. 


A COMEDY OF IDEAS. 


A man of good social standing has been convicted unjustly 
of a crime of violence. After he has done seventeen years 
of a life-sentence his innocence comes to light ; he receives 
the king’s pardon, and returns to a wife and family not 
at all prepared for the shock. The idea is a happy one. 
It could be worked out in a variety of ways. You might 
deal with it as sheer comedy, and dilate on all the little 
social agonies which would be caused by the abrupt 
return of a gentleman shadowed, if not smirched, by 
imprisonment. Or you might rise to the key of socio- 
logical fantasy; display what you conceive to be the 
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THE GREATEST BOOK-BARGAIN IN THE WORLD 





A Revolution in the Price of the “ Britannica.” 





The success of the new half-price issue of the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been instan- 
taneous and overwhelming. The Handy Volume Issue is 
just what the public wanted. 

To produce such a colossal work as the Britannica at 
half-price at a time when production cost in the book- 
world is so abnormally high is indeed a remarkable 
achievement, well worthy the best traditions of the 
Britannica. 

The 50% economy of price has been attained not by 
“ abridging ’’ or otherwise curtailing this great “ library 
of all human knowledge,’’ but by reducing the size of the 
type and the size of the page. The new Handy Volume 
Issue contains al/ that the large-page Cambridge Issue 
contains—without the omission of a word or an illustra- 
tion! The only difference is in size and price: the Handy 


Volume being just half the price of the Cambridge Issue. © 


The eagerness with which every class of the 
community has seized this opportunity to possess what is 
admittedly the world’s greatest library of accurate 
authoritative knowledge is very significant of the mood of 
the British public. It indicates a determination to make 
good those deficiencies of education which have been our 
national stumbling-block. The Britannica in every home 
and every office would “speed up’’ the recovery of 
national and individual prosperity as nothing else could. 


“A NATIONAL DEBT.” 


This fact was prominently before the executive when 
they decided to produce the Britannica in a handy volume 
form at a truly popular price. The result has amply 
justified their enterprise. 

Appreciations of the new issue have reached the 
offices of the Britannica by the thousand. From one of 
these—written by the Manager of one of our biggest 
banks—we make the following extract :— 

“ The nation is under a debt to the promoters of 

“the Encyclopedia Britannica because they make it 

“ possible for anyone, even with limited means, to 

“command every source of learning.’’ 

The vital importance of education—knowledge— 
cannot be over-stated : it is only through knowledge that 
the solution of our national problems can be sought. The 
weakness in our commercial structure is lack of knowledge. 

From the highest to the lowest—from the managing 
director to the clerk—the possession of a source of accurate 
information upon any and every subject is a sheer 
necessity. The Britannica is not a luxury: it has become 
as indispensable in business as the typewriter or telephone 
—as indispensable in the home as gas or electricity. 

Cost may formerly have rendered difficult the 
acquisition of the Britannica. That difficulty no longer 
exists ; the Handy Volume Issue has disposed of it. 


You get delivery of the complete set of 29 volumes of the 
Half-Price Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11 thedition) upon afirst payment of only 21s. 











The subsequent payments may be extended over 6 
months, or over 24 months if your convenience requires wt! 


WHAT THE BRITANNICA IS. 


Figures may fail to convey a true impression of the 
comprehensive character of the Britannica. To say that 
its 29 volumes (printed in beautifully clear type upon the 
finest India paper) contain 30,000 pages (44,000,000 
words) with over 15,000 illustrations may be impressive, 
but it will not help you to realise what the Britannica 1s 
unless you remember that each of its 41,000 articles is 
written by a leading expert, a famous scholar, a distin- 
guished specialist, or by someone whose life has been 
devoted to the subject of which he writes. Every article, 
in fact, is written by a recognised authority—and there 





are 1,500 of these distinguished contributors—men who 
are world-famous in science, art, business, commerce, 
learning, sport, politics. 

_ For example—taking a random glance through the 
list of contributors—we find Power Transmission is dis- 
cussed by several experts, of whom one is Prof. W. Dalby, 
M.I.Mech.E. ; British Central Africa occupies the pen of 
that brilliant explorer and savant, Sir Harry Johnstone ; 
Art enlists many distinguished critics and authorities, 
such as P. G. Konody and Sir Sidney Colvin (to mention 
only two names out of perhaps a hundred); a former 
Amateur Champion, H.G. Hutchinson, writes the article 
Golf; Medicine has a distinguished specialist for each 
section, as Sir John Broadbent for Heart Disease; that 
great entomologist, Professor Carpenter, contributes to 
the subject of Insects ; Law covers so much ground that we 
can do no more than suggest the authoritative nature of 
the articles by giving, asa typical example, Lord Bryce on 
the United States Constitution and Government. Housing 
—a great modern problem—engages the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell ; Ship-building, Sir Philip Watts, and so on. 

The Britannica is thus not only a complete library of 
knowledge, but a library of the best available knowledge. 

Its contributors are drawn from all countries of the world 
—each writing about the subject of which he is master. 
The information they give is beyond challenge, 
indisputable. 


Such a library of authoritative knowledge as you get in 
the Britannica could not be otherwise secured than by 
the purchase of at least 1,000 volumes costing many 
times the price of the Britannica. 


We offer readers of THE Nation anp Toe ATHENEZUM 
the amplest facilities for a full and critical investigation ; 
we are ready to place in your hands evidence which will 
enable you to decide the matter for yourself. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it 
to us, and we will send you an interesting booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and giving you a full description of the 
Cambridge Issue and of the HALF COST Handy Volume 
issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition). 
The booklet contains specimens of the exact sizes of pages 
and of type in the two issues, with many pages repro- 
duced from the Britannica, as well as facsimiles of the 
various bindings and an Order Form showing the easy 
monthly payment plan. 


Post this Coupon to-day. 


To the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C..1 


Please send me your Illustrated Bocklet describing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition), and giving facsimile 
‘of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, together with 
specimen pages. Also an Order Form showing the small 
monthly payment plan. 


Please write plainly. 


FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the 
Britannica best suits your purpose and your means a_ set 
will ‘be reserved in your name for five days, This does not 
bind you to purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the 


| earliest possible date. 


a 
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effects of prison on an intelligent victim, and show what 
the world thinks of him, and what he, from the stand- 
point of his peculiar experience, has come to think of 
the world. Or you might (if you were a professional 
playwright you almost certainly would) lean to the side 
of drama, and show a wife’s heart alienated by absence 
and needing to be reconquered. ' 
Mr. Stayton has decided to make a Neapolitan ice, 
so to speak, out of this material ; in ‘‘ Threads,’’ at the 
St. James’s, we have all the three modes of treating it 
in layers. There is the vein of pure fun—the dread of 
what cook will think of the disturber, the hearty 
brutality of the grown-up children, freely introducing 
“father who has been in prison ’’ to the most important 
people in the neighborhood, and so forth. Then we have 
touches of social satire, as in the recriminations between 
the whitewashed Mr. Wynn and the Judge who actually 
black-capped for him (now, unfortunately, his country 
neighbor and his son’s prospective father-in-law), and 
also in the bewilderment of an American visitor, who is 
trying hard to get a grip on the elusive workings of the 


English social system. Most of all, however, we get (as 
was to be feared) the triangular drama of forgotten 
husband. wayward wife, and affectionate male friend 


who has been keeping the empty seat in the chimney- 
corner warm for too long. 

For ourselves, we might not have regretted this turn 
of affairs so much if we had been less repelled by Amelia 
Wynn herself. She is one of those women with whom 
you must either fall idiotically in love, or else (as she 
cynically confesses) deal primitively with a club. A 
restless, egotistical coquette, with a persistent demand 
“not to be taken for granted,’’ 7.e., to be perpetually 
the centre of the picture, she must needs have always at 
least one lap-dog in trousers hanging on the breath of 
her favor, and crouching under the dignified little whip 
of “ That hurts a little,’’ or ‘“‘ You are being just a little 
unkind.’’ We understand why her breezy daughter 
treats her with such contempt. Shrinking from the 
husband so startlingly returned upon her hands, chiefly, 
so far as we can gather, because in the eyes of the county 
a gaol-bird is, after all, a gaol-bird, she also finds the 
chivalric homage of the elderly, dunder-headed Colonel 
Septimus Packinder too tame for her (no doubt 
because, in the long run, that kind of devotion entails 
counter-obligations). Just why in the end she surren- 
dered to her poor, perplexed husband, bleeding like a 
bull from the banderillos under her venomous jabs, we 
did not make out. Mr. Stayton must forgive us for 
disliking his heroine so (we have a terrible fear that he 
would explain her motives quite differently), but if he 
had not made her so alive and plausible we should not 
trouble to hate her with such vehemence. 

If ‘“Threads’’ does not succeed in making that 
“unity of impression ’’ which a play must do if it is to 
be called good without qualifying clauses, and if its 
psychology is terribly obscure in patches, it at least has 
no uninteresting moments. It is the kind of work that 
makes us want another from the same author. And, 
when Mr. Stayton writes his next play, may he have as 
good a company to act it! The part of John Wynn suits 
Mr. Lyn Harding exceptionally well. His method is 
always the careful adjustment of detail to detail, and to 
show the gradual peeling-off of the prison habits of 


‘shrinking and submission, and the emergence beneath 


them of the rough, passionate man of violent impulses 
and affections (the sort of man one would readily suspect 
of killing in hot blood), is a task that seems specially set 
for him to triumph over it. Except for one or two 
mannerisms of gesture and an occasional trick of smooth- 
ness in speech that has an affected ring, there is nothing 
in his performance that does not deserve the applause 
it gains. Miss Ellis Jeffreys as Amelia is pretty well 
above criticism. As everyone can imagine, she blends 
artificiality and elegance with complete mastery, and 
almost manages to win sympathy for the creature with 
her cunning tricks of nature. Mr. C. M. Lowne as the 
Colonel has lost none of his incisive competence (it is a 
bigger gift than it seems), and Mr. Henry Kendall makes 
a winning hobbledehoy out of Wynn’s son from 
Harrow. Yet if we are to say what we enjoyed most, it 





was Miss Faith Celli’s playing of Olive, the turbulent, 
twentieth-century daughter. When we say that the 
charm of her half-boyish, half-elfish appearance survived 
the frock she wore in Act IIJ., we are saying something 
which those who have been to the play will appreciate. 
Delightfully buoyant throughout, it was in the unex- 
pected little maternal burst of tenderness with which she 
consoles and counsels her distressed father at the climax 
of the drama that she excelled. True, the little scene is 
charmingly written, but it wanted a quite peculiar charm 
of sincerity in the acting of it to give it the extraordinary 
effect it made. Really, if Miss Celli can play in this 
way on the hearts of her listeners already, there is 
nothing she may not come to do in the end. It is art, 
of course, but it is ultimately personality. The critics 
may fret, but that is what wins every time. 


D. L. M. 





Music. 


ITALIAN NEO-CLASSICISTS. 


THREE modern Italian works have been heard recently at 
the Promenade Concerts—‘ Crepuscolo sul mare,’’ by 
Francesco Santoliquido, Busoni’s “Rondo Arlecchi- 
nesco,’’ and, lastly, a new work by a pupil of Busoni, 
Signor Francesco Ticciati, who for some little time has 
been living in London. The first of these was pleasing, 
but of no very great importance. Signor Santoliquido is 
described as being one of the earlier representatives of 
the modern Italian school, but “ Crepuscolo sul mare”’ 
has nothing in common with the music of Casella and 
Malipiero. It is much more in the manner of Massenet, 
with a few touches of mild Wagner, dreamy and senti- 
mental as its title. It makes no attempt to break away 
from the old-fashioned language of music. Busoni’s 
Rondo has been played before by Sir Henry Wood, 
but it is a piece of music which requires several hearings 
before it can be properly understood. It is based on 
themes from the opera ‘“‘ Arlecchino,’’ and the explana- 
tory notes which the composer has appended to the score 
can hardly be of much use to those who hear it for the 
first time. It is more of a help to have seen the opera 
on the stage, since only through its actual presentation 
can one fully realize its curious and attractive mixture of 
cynicism and geniality. The great difficulty of the 
Rondo for a concert performance lies in the tenor 
solo at the end. Harlequin, in the opera, is a speaking 
part, but he is supposed to burst into wordless song when 
he leaves the stage to go careering over the roofs of 
Bergamo. 

This singing is taken over by another performer; 
Lothar Miithel, who acted Harlequin at the Berlin 
performance, said that it would have been quite 
impossible to undertake both parts, since Harlequin had 
so much jumping and skipping about to do on the stage 
that he would have had no breath left to sing. The 
composer’s intention is that Harlequin’s voice should be 
heard in the distance, gradually disappearing, until] at 
the end of the Rondo the faint jingle of the tam- 
bourine which accompanies him dies away into nothing. 
There are only about a dozen bars to sing, and those 
behind the scenes: the initial entry requires considerable 
courage, and the intervals to which Harlequin carols his 
way along are curiously tricky. If they are accurately 
sung, the audience is pretty certain to think that the 
singer is out of tune. When the Rondo was played 
for the first time in Berlin last January, the tenor solo 
was rehearsed again and again, and finally abandoned 
altogether. As an Italian professor said to me of 
the tenor solo in the Ninth Symphony, on the occasion 
of its first performance in Naples, it requires a first-rate 
tenor, but it is not the sort of music that a first-rate tenor 
likes to sing—there is no romanza in it. On the first 
occasion when Sir Henry Wood played it the tenor solo 
was obligingly sung by Miss Ethel Frank; but in a 
soprano register it lost all its significance. At the 
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THE MAGNIFICENT 
MR. BANGS 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


A good plot, a little mystery, enough romance 
and plenty of hearty laughs, go to form the 
story of the magnificent Mr. Bangs—the sort of 
story for which Joe Lincoln has become famous. 





A little booklet giving the interesting life 
story of this well-known author, can be obtained 
free on application. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 























LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS —! 


HE Australlan Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. oreover, 
the Sooiety, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very moderate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its ge ogg & experience is exceptionally favourable. 
A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
_ full particulars on application. Please mention this publica- 
tion. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £45,000,000. Annual Income, £6,400,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1820, £10,600,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1020, £1,324,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


London Office ; 37, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 





W. C6. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














BALE’S NOVELS. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth 7/6 net each. 


SIR LOYALTY PEAKE, Bart. 


By F. A. LUTYENS. 





“A light and amusing story of a youthful baronet, who should, 
by the family tradition, have been a gay Lothario, after the pattern 
of his notorious grandfather—wickedness in the family, like gout, 
having contracted the habit of skipping a generation.’’—Truth. 

‘““No one will regret taking up this excellent novel, which is one 
of the best issued this summer season.”—Court Journal. 


IVORY AND APES 


A fascinating Nell Gwyn Siory. 
By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. 


“Mrs. Nepean’s style is alluring, and it will be strange if this 
‘atest creation of her genius does not win abundant admiration. It 
assuredly deserves it.’’—East Anglian Daily Times. 


HER ELEPHANT MAN 
A Story of the Sawdust Ring. 
By PEARL DOLES BELL. 


“Dipping into it, one finds some very delightful people, and 
willingly joins Farnum and Williams’ Greatest Show on Earth 
the whole of their season.’ 
Gazette. 


LESTER GRAYLING, K.C.: Some 
Records and Exploits 


By LESLIE J. LYNWOOD. [Ready Sept. 12th. 


“The reader, while carried from one breathless adventure to 
another without a moment’s pause, will regret that he cannot ‘see 
hounds work more.’ ’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NOBLE ARMY 


By CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON. 


{Ready Sept. 19th. 
An account of the tragedy of the life and death of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 


JOHN BALE, SONS, & DANIELSSON Ltd., 


83-91, Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


for 
— Evening Standard and St. James's 
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Promenade Concert it was sung with fair accuracy by 
Mr. Sidney Pointer, who, standing in the organ-loft 
with his music in his hands, suggested an angel in 
Mendelssohnian glory rather than Harlequin on the tiles. 
Some day, perhaps, Sir Henry Wood’s perseverance will 
be rewarded. 

The audience seemed puzzled by the work, but 
there is no reason why they should not eventually come 
to enjoy it. Busoni’s music is, as a rule, too modern for 
those of old-fashioned tastes, but it meets with hardly 
any more approval from the ultra-modernists, who 
denounce it as academic and merely intellectual. Put 
briefly, the trouble is that Busoni resolves his discords. 
The older generation are frightened because he experi- 
ments in very strange discords, and his resolutions of 
them are often in themselves so dissonant that Wagnerian 
ears can hardly grasp them. To the disciples of Stravin- 
sky discords are not meant to be resolved. To pursue a 
single melodfe line to a logical consequence is an intel- 
lectual effort which they are not willing to make. 
Busoni’s music requires a constant alertness and intelli- 
gence of mind on the part of the listener. There are 
some listeners who derive little pleasure from music 
unless their minds are continually kept at this state of 
tension and activity ; the majority of listeners to music 
prefer to let their minds hang limp in a state of passive 
receptivity. Such people as these will find Busoni’s 
music merely irritating. 

Signor Ticciati, whose “ Poema Gregoriano’’ was 
played on Thursday last week, is a Roman by birth. As 
a composer he was a pupil of Ottorino Respighi, as a 
pianist a pupil of Busoni. The “ Poema Gregoriano”’ is 
really a short pianoforte concerto in three movements. 
Its novelty lies in its treatment of Gregorian or quasi- 
Gregorian themes. But it must not be supposed that it 
is a work of devotional solemnity ; on the contrary, its 
whole character is cheerful almost to frivolity. To such 
learned liturgiologists as Messrs. Frere and Burgess 
minstrelsy of this color would probably be a matter for 
exorcism with bell, book, and candle. Signor Ticciati is 
a Roman, and seems to behave like Faustus and 
Mephistophilis at “ holy Peter’s feast.’’ From a purely 
musical point of view the concerto reminded me of 
Saint-Saéns at his best. There was something delight- 
fully suggestive of Anatole France about this mixture of 
medieval learning (Signor Ticciati, as becomes a pupil of 
Respighi, treats us to a double fugue in the finale) and 
Voltairean gaiety. It is interesting to note that there 
was not the least touch of the macabre about this music. 
Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, and Liszt have all played with 
ecclesiastical themes in moments of devilry; but Signor 
Ticciati belongs to a newer generation and has not the 
least desire to make our flesh creep. He finds plainsong 
merely amusing. The music of Palestrina was once 
described by an examination candidate as “ very 
monotonous and holy.’’ No one could say that of Signor 
Ticciati’s concerto. It would have been unbearable if it 
had been composed in a spirit of gravity. 

It was followed by Liszt’s “ Les Préludes.’’ How 
false Lamartine’s absurd rhetoric reads to-day! How false 
Liszt’s brilliance and pomposity! Yet ‘‘ Les Préludes”’ 
is Liszt at his best. He had the strange gift of being 
able to enter into and reproduce the sentimentalities of 
every nationality; he has even created a sort of music 
for Switzerland, the Switzerland of grand hotels and 
personally conducted tours. What makes Liszt’s music 
so ridiculous to modern ears is the pose of inspiration— 
the solemn common chords—the “sound of a great 
Amen ’’—which, to make its effect, must be played by 
the cassocked Abbé himself, eyes rolled up to heaven, 
white hair hanging down his back, and long nose point- 
ing towards the horizon. It is the charm of Liszt’s music 
to our ears that it was a pose. As a pose we can enjoy it 
and laugh at it too, as Gregorovius laughed at Liszt 
playing the abbé in Rome, as Signor Ticciati smiles 
amiably and maliciously over TYantum ergos and 
Hypoawolian modes. There is no pose about Signor 
Ticciati. His concerto has the humor of a child dressed 
up in ecclesiastical vestments—and it suddenly becomes 
apparent that that is the best use to which to put them. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 





Science. 


A POINT IN PROBABILITY.—II. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we illustrated some of the difficulties 
which arise from the application of the Principle of 
Indifference, as Mr. Keynes calls it, or, to give it its 
older title, the Principle of Non-Sufficient Reason, to 
questions of probability. We shall return to those 
problems presently. The great importance of the subject 
warrants a rather fuller treatment than we there gave, 
and accordingly we may give a few more of the examples 
collected by Mr. Keynes. The principle of indifference 
states that, in cases where we have no reason to prefer 
one alternative to another, these alternatives are of equal 
probability. The principle sounds intelligible and 
reasonable, but we shall see that, unless we are very 
cireumspect in applying it, it leads to ambiguous results. 
Consider, for instance, a proposition and its contradic- 
tory, such as “ God exists ’’ and “‘ God does not exist.” 
These alternatives are exhaustive and exclusive, for God 
either does or does not exist. Suppose that we have no 
evidence whatever leading us to prefer one alternative to 
the other. Then, some writers have held, the chance 
that God exists is one in two, or the probability of his 
existence is }. But we see at once that this principle can 
lead to absurd conclusions. For we may say of a book 
that it is either red or not red. The probability that it 
is red is therefore 4. But it is either blue or not blue, 
and it is either black or not black. The probability that 
it is one of these three colors cannot be 4. Similar 
reasoning applies to the example of the countries and 
their inhabitants given in the preceding article. 

In both these cases the fallacy enters because the 
alternatives are not ultimate. That a book is either red 
or not red does not exclude the alternative that it may 
be blue. The fallacy in these cases is simple, but 
we may quote another case from Mr. Keynes where a 
similar fallacy is not so obvious. Suppose that we know 
that the specific volume of a substance lies between 
1 and 3, but that we have no indication as to whereabouts 
in this range its specific volume is to be found. Then the 
principle of indifference allows us to assume that it is as 
likely to lie between 1 and 2 as between 2 and 3. But 
we should not assume that it is as likely to lie between 
1 and 1} as between 1} and 3 because we should think it 
more probable that the value was to be found within the 
greater range than the lesser. But now consider the 
specific density; this is the reciprocal of the specific 
volume. Since the specific volume lies between 1 and 3 
the specific density lies between 1 and 4. Since we,do not 
know whereabouts the specific volume lies we do not know 
whereabouts the specific density lies. The principle of 
indifference, therefore, would lead us to suppose that it 
was as likely to lie between 1 and 4 as between 4 and }. 
But if the specific density lies between 1 and 4 the 
specific volume lies between 1 and 13, and if the specific 
density lies between % and 4 the specific volume lies 
between 14 and 3. We thus reach a result which is not 
in agreement with our previous result. The geometrical 
problem mentioned in the previous article is an even more 
striking example of apparently equally plausible 
assumptions leading to irreconcilable results. 

We may apply Mr. Keynes’s principle to each of 
these cases. The alternative, for instance, that the 
specific volume lies between 1 and 2, is not an ultimate 
alternative; it may be split up into the alternatives that 
the specific volume lies between 1 and 1} or between 
14 and 2. M. Bertrand, in discussing the geometrical 
problem, came to a somewhat similar resolution of the 
paradox. He decided that the principle of indifference 
did not apply to cases where the number of alternatives 
is infinite. “ L’infini n’est pas un nombre; on ne doit 
pas, sans explication, l’introduire dans les raisonnements. 
La précision illusoire des mots pourrait faire naitre des 
contradictions. Choisir au hasard, entre un nombre 
infini des cas possibles, n’est pas une indication 
suffisante.” But the number of cases need not be infinite, 
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as the example of the countries shows. But our alterna- 
tives must be ultimate, and that is why we cannot admit 
the “ British Isles’’ as a country in that problem. 

We may apply this reasoning also to the card 
problem dealt with in the preceding article, although 
here the point is more subtle. But we may first notice 
A. N.’s objection last week. A.N. has mistaken the 
nature of the problem. The problem does not consist in 
determining the probability that two cards, drawn at 
random from different packs, should be black. The 
probability of this event is obviously (26)?/(52)? or }. 
This is also the probability that both cards are red or 
that they belong to either one of the sequences of unlike 
colors, viz., black-red or red-black. But if we know 
nothing about how the cards have been drawn it seems 
natural to assume that, if they are of unlike colors, the 
probability of the first card we turn up, chosen at 
random, being black, is 4. Jf they are both black, the 
probability is twice this, viz., 1 or certainty. When, 
therefore, we find that the first card, chosen at random, 
is black, it is twice as likely that we are dealing with 
two black cards as with one red and one black. It is 


twice as likely, therefore, that the second card will be © 


black as that it will be red. But we might also reason 
that, as we know nothing about the constitution of the 
cards, the second card is as likely to be red as black. 
These results are not consistent. The fallacy consists in 
the fact that the assumptions are not the same. If we 
assume that unlike cards are as probable as like cards, 
then the fact that the first one is black leaves the 
probabilities that the second is black or red equal. In 
assuming that the three cases, both black, both red, 
different colors, are of equal initial probability, we have 
not made this assumption. For, as we shall see, we have 
split one alternative but not the other. The alterna- 
tives, like or unlike cards, may each be reduced to two. 
That the cards may be like means that we may have 
either of the sequences black-black or red-red. That 
they may be unlike means that we may have either of 
the sequences black-red or red-black. The assumption 
that these sequences are of equal initial probability is, 
then, the assumption we are really making in our solu- 
tion giving an even chance of the second card being black 
or red. And if we make this assumption in the second 
case we again get an even chance. For if red-black, 
black-red, black-black, are all of equal initial prob- 
ability, it is not true that the probability of turning up 
the first card black, if they are both black, is twice the 
probability if they are not both black; for there are as 
many chances of a black-red sequence as of a black-black 
sequence, and also as many chances of a_ red-black 
sequence. Thus we see that this paradox also is resolved, 
by paying attention to the principle that alternatives 
must be ultimate. . 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Etchings at the British Museum. 


Tur authorities of the Britisn Museum have been fortunate 
in bringing together a considerable number of etchings by 
the late William Strang, R.A., which are now on view in the 
Print Room. Our renascent Academy honored itself by his 
election in the last year of his life. It may be hoped that in 
due course there will be an exhibition of all branches of the 
artist's work; in the meantime, this collection of etchings, 
though far from complete, is characteristic and representative 
of his mind and his work. 

Strang was an artist whose character was stronger than 
his individuality, and these etchings reveal most clearly his 
strength and his deficiency. His clear, honest vision was 
intolerant of any conception which was not definitely realized, 
and could not be sharply defined. He made up his mind 
about his subject once and for all, and his accomplishment 
enabled him to transfer his impression exact, unchanged, 
and undiminished. He was the captain of his brush and 
his needle, and less than any other artist was he moved from 





his original purpose by those further visions that come in the 
movement of work. Such a mind and method have their 
obvious limitations, and Strang’s work does lack variety and 
imagination. He is more at his ease and most successful in 
his portraits, and there his limitations, though apparent, are 
of less importance. He gains more by his clarity of vision 
than he loses by the weakness of his imagination. But even 
in the portraits his passion for definition masters him at 
times. The etchings of Austin Dobson and Edward Garnett 
are almost grotesque in their defiant over-emphasis. The 
implication is “thus was this man, thus only, and never 
otherwise,” which is obviously untrue. The “ Emery 
Walker” is a very fine work; and the half-length of his 
son, Ian Strang, is a magnificent plate and a particularly 
sensitive portrait. 

In his other work the artist’s weakness is more apparent, 
Individual figures are clear and well conceived, but the 
details of a scene defeated him. In the early plate, * Joan 
of Arc,” the background is merely a vague and unsatisfactory 
mess. He advanced beyond this, but was never at his ease. 
Even a fine composition like the “ Treasure of Franchard ” is 
spoiled by the feeble grasp of detail. Blank spaces on a 
copper plate are, indeed, a problem, and Strang never solved 
it, nor would he condescend to the technical devices which 
many modern masters use to enliven their backgrounds. 
Strang’s, then, was not a great mind, but he used it up to 
the limits of its capacity. It is the energy and directness 
of his work that are its main attraction, and, above all, his 
fine craftsmanship. The vigor and sureness of his drawing 
is a constant delight: how nobly the figures in “ Tobit and 
his Brethren ” stand upon their legs! 

By the generosity of Mr. Charles Shannon the Museum 
has become possessed of a collection of the etchings of 
Tiepolo. They are, as might be expected, skilful and enter- 
taining, but of minor importance, and indeed give very little 
scope for the display of this artist’s engaging talents. Of all 
artists Tiepolo was the most cheerful. He cannot forbear 
investing the most sacred scenes with an air of furtive 
joviality. These invincible characteristics call for canvas 
and brushes. The “ Adoration of the Magi” plate recalls 
the artist’s fine qualities—the flow of the robes in the kneeling 
figure is particularly familiar—but it merely suggests to the 
imagination the splendid sweep of the brush, and the gay 
whites and blues of this jolly Venetian. But the thin, 
careful style of the etching of his time most painfully 
confines him. 


E. 8S. 





Che Geek's Books. 


The following books have been selected from those sent to us, as 
the most interesting and characteristic of the week's publications. 
Owing to the pressure on our space, we are at present unable to 
publish a complete list. 


Legouis (Emile). The Eerly Life of William Wordsworth, 1770-98: a 
Study of “The Prelude.” Tr. by J. W. Matthews Dent, 10/6 n. 
Churchward (Albert). The Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. 

Il. Allen & Unwin, 45/- n. 
— (Lewis). Life and Letters of John Gay, 1685-1732. O’Connor, 


Jon. 
Bentinck (Lady Norah). The Ex-Kaiser in Exile. 
Stoughton, 12/6 n. 
Campbell (Norman). What is Science? Methuen, 5/- n 
Pyre (J. F. A.). The Formation of Tennyson’s Style (Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 12). Madison, 
Wis., $1.50. 
Evans (A. J.). The Escaping Club. I. 
Holmes (Edmond). Give Me the Young. 
Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan. 
and Kochi Doi. 


Hodder & 


Lane, 7/6 n. 

Constable, 6/- n. 

Tr. by Annie Shepley Omori 

With Introd. by Amy Lowell. Il. Constable, 
21/- n. 

Patterson (L.). Mithraism and Christianity : a Study in Comparative 
Religion. Cambridge Univ. Press, 6/- n. 

Cauer (Paul). Grundfragen der Homerkritik. 
Leipzig, 8. Hirzel, Kénigstr. 2, 66m. 

Mickiem (Nathaniel) and Morgan (Herbert). 
(Christian Revolution Series). Swarthmore Press, 6/6 n. 

Wolff (Jetta S.). Historic Paris. Il. Lane, 10/6 n. 

Pike rr, Oliver G.). Birdland Stories for Young People. Il. 
R. T. §., 6/- n. 


Dritte Aufiage. 


Christ and Cwsar 


Fotheringham (J. K.). Historical 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2/6 n. 
Davenport (Cyril). British Heraldry. Il. 
Some Aspects of Art Education. 

Allen & Unwin, 5/- n. 
Sinclair (May). Mr. Waddington of Wyck. Cassell, 7/6 n 
Kaye-Smith (Sheila). Joanna Godden. Cassell, 8/6 n. 
Swinnerton (Frank). Coquette. Methuen, 7/6 n. 


Eclipses (Halley Lecture). 


Methuen, 6/- n 
Foreword by Sir James Yoxall. 











